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MORMON  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

ARE  FRIENDLY  PLACES 


By  A,  Hamer  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


Wherever  Latter-day  Saints  go  they  carry 
with  them  a  spirit  and  a  culture  peculiarly 
their  own.  This  is  marked  by  a  zealous  dis- 
position to  give  away  their  most  valuable 
possession,  knowledge  and  testimony  of  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 
This  giving  is  done  in  an  organized  deliberate 
manner.  The  typical  medium  used  is  a  Sun- 
day School. 

One  will  find  these  institutions  in  the  most 
unlooked  for  places.  Twenty-one  hundred 
of  them  are  scattered  throughout  the  world; 
on  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  Hawaii, 
in  Brazil,  Argentine,  Mexico;  in  every  state 
of  the  United  States  and  most  of  the  provinces 
of  Canada;  in  every  European  country,  ex- 


cept certain  Mediterranean  states;  in  Pal- 
estine and  South  Africa. 

But  the  disposition  of  Latter-day  Saints 
to  carry  their  Sunday  Schools  with  them  is 
best  illustrated  by  certain  unique  Sunday 
Schools.  Miles  and  miles  away  from  settled 
communities,  or  remote  summer  ranches,  or 
at  temporary  residences  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert,  at  construction  camps  or  resort  cen- 
ters Latter-day  Saint  families  eagerly  set 
up  their  Sunday  Schools. 

Wherever  a  group  of  canyon  summer 
houses  may  be  built  by  Latter-day  Saints, 
there  you  will  find  a  Sunday  School. 

Sunday  Schools  near  the  national  parks 
in  Southern  Utah  are  flourishing.  These 
are  attended  by  Latter-day  Saints  who  may 


"PROMPTLY  AT  10  IN  THE  MORNING" 

Going  to  Capitol  Hill  Sunday  Sunday  at  Capitol  Hill  Ward,  Salt  Lake  Stake, 

Salt  Lake  City.     Wilford  C.  Brimley,  Superintendent 


be  visiting  the  parks  and  also  by  large  num- 
bers of  park  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Latter-day  Saints  overlook  no  one  in  their 
desire  to  share  their  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
pel through  Sunday  School  teaching.  There- 
fore, one  will  find  such  strong  Sunday  Schools 
as  that  conducted  for  the  Indians  at  Wash- 
akie, Utah;   or  for  the    Papago   Indians  in 


Arizona.  An  excellent  school,  officered 
chiefly  by  devoted  men  and  women  of  their 
own  race,  is  conducted  for  the  Mexican 
Latter-day  Saints  living  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
In  all  of  these  schools  the  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship, good-cheer  and  inspiration  character- 
istic of  these  Latter-day  Saint  schools  every- 
where is  usually  potent.  Diligence  and  earn- 
est devotion  mark  every  activity. 


AN  EAGER  AND  REFINED  GROUP  AT  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Attending  in  the  Baptismal  Room  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

Willard  Barlow,  Superintendent 
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But  the  Sunday  Schools  which  thrill  the 
visitor  in  a  unique  and  powerful  way  are  to 
be  found  in  unexpected  places,  at  the  State 
Industrial  School  at  Ogden;  at  the  Branch 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Ogden;  at  the 
Primary  Children's  Convalescent  Hospital 
in  Salt  Lake  City  and  in  the  Baptistry  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  where  the  Salt 
Lake  Sunday  School  for  the  Deaf  is  held. 

Nothing  is  lacking  in  these  schools.  The 
visitor  will  feel  the  same  eager,  joyous 
spirit  of  seeking  after  inspiration  and  truth. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  one  who  visits  these 
schools  is  profoundly  impressed  by  the  tena- 


To  observe  these  intent  folk  engaged  in 
their  activities  is  to  sense  anew  the  priceless 
boon  and  blessings  which  the  unhandicap- 
ped  enjoy.  Nowhere  can  one  get  a  better 
sense  of  the  pricelessness  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Master  as  a  source  of  joy  to  the  world. 

A  moment's  study  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations  will  suggest  a  few  of  the  power- 
ful moments  for  the  visitor  in  these  schools. 

One  cannot  keep  back  surges  of  emotion 
when  he  sees  the  eagerness  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  deaf  as  they  attend  to  the  lip 
reading  or  sign  language  presentations  in  the 
class  work  and  opening  exercises.     Though 
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AN  EXPERTLY  CONDUCTED  CLASS  IS  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 

DEAF  AT  OGDEN,  UTAH 

Carlos  Seegmiller,  Superintendent 


cious  attention  of  the  boys  and  girls  and 
the  men  and  women.  In  some  myterious 
way  unknown  to  others,  these  handicapped 
people  make  a  contact  with  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  Sunday  School  and  they  seem 
to  hold  on  with  a  grim  and  hungry  deter- 
mination to  absorb  every  bit  of  inspiration 
and  knowledge  released  to  them.  Everything 
is  precious  to  them.  They  will  lose  none 
of  it. 

One  needs  but  to  be  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress them  to  discover  that  this  tenacious 
attention  is  drawing  out  every  ounce  of 
inspirational    power   within   him. 


they  cannot  hear  the  music,  nothing  daunted, 
they  join  in  the  singing  with  the  aid  of  the 
vibrations  from  the  organ.  They  participate 
freely  and  earnestly  in  the  sacramental  serv- 
ice and  in  all  the  usual  features  of  the  Sunday 
School  service.  After  the  benediction,  one 
reads  in  the  animated  expressions  of  joy  and 
satisfaction  on  their  countenances  that  they 
have  partaken  abundantly  of  the  spiritual 
feast  offered   them. 

So  expertly,  so  completely  do  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunday  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Ogden  conduct  their  school  and  participate 
in  its  exercises  that  one  would  never  know 
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LEARNING  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  THE  MASTER 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Ogden,  Utah 


that  he  was  among  the  deaf.  One  leaves 
this  school  of  the  silent  filled  with  amaze- 
ment at  and  admiration  for  the  remarkable 
spirits  of  these  earnest  people.  To  them  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  especially  pre- 
cious. They  receive  it  so  eagerly.  Because 
of  their  handicap,  they  pay  such  a  price  for 
it. 

The  Sunday  School  for  the  Sightless  tears 
at  the  heart  strings.    This  is  a  quiet,  but  not 


a  silent  school.  Cut  off  from  all  the  visual 
signals,  these  people  sit  alert  and  attentive 
to  permit  their  ears  to  carry  a  fuller  load  of 
sensations  from  the  outer  world.  Whereupon 
they  respond  with  the  earnestness  of  souls 
who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness. 
How  they  do  enjoy  learning  of  the  life  and 
love  of  the  Great  Friend  of  those  who  sit 
in  darkness! 

The  Sunday  School  at  the  Primary  Chil- 


WHERE  THE  EMOTIONS  OVERFLOW 

Sunday  School  at  the  Primary  Children's  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Scott  Gellespie,  Superintendent 
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dren's  Hospital  will  cause  the  emotions  to 
overflow.  At  first  the  visitor  is  not  sure 
just  what  occasions  the  deluge,  whether  it 
may  be  the  sweet  patience  of  the  little  tots, 
who,  immovable  upon  their  cots,  are  drawn 
around  the  sacrament  table,  or  whether  it 
is  the  bandaged,  crutch-supported  little  lad, 
with  the  up-turned  face  who  stands  eager 
to  render  some  service  to  the  superintendent 
or  teachers.  Perhaps  it  is  the  beautiful  ten- 
derness and  sweet  affection  of  the  young 
men  and  women  who  come  into  this  school 
each  Sabbath  Day  to  hold  Sunday  School 
for  these  children. 

At   last,   the  visitor  realizes   that  it   is   a 


combination  of  all  these  and  other  potent 
happenings  which  overcome  his  ability  longer 
to  hold  back  the  tears.  One  gets  so  near 
to  the  hearts  of  these  appreciative  children 
that  he  is  warmed  and  mellowed  by  their 
spirit  forever  after.  The  faintest  recollec- 
tion thereafter  will  bring  a  surge  of  the 
old  emotion. 

The  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  are  friendly  places.  The  same  hearty 
good-will  of  spiritual  fellowship  is  felt  wher- 
ever you  may  visit  them;  whether  among  the 
physically  whole  and  blessed,  or  among  the 
handicapped  and  nevertheless  blessed. 


HOW  THE  LORD  TAUGHT  JOSEPH  SMITH 

By  Elder  John  Henry  Evans 
I 

The  art  of  teaching  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  many  persons  would  have  us 
believe.  Specialists  in  educational  theory  sometimes  so  involve  and  complicate 
the  subject  by  technical  phraseology  as  to  perplex  and  discourage  the  beginner  and 
the  untrained,  and  thus  defeat  their  own  purpose — which  is  to  make  teachers. 
Now,  since  God  may  be  presumed  to  know  how  to  teach,  it  should  be  profitable  to 
study  the  way  in  which  He  indoctrinated  the  modern  prophet  with  a  new  set  of 
ideas  and  practices.  This  will  be  attempted  in  this  article  and  one  to  follow  next 
month. 


The 

First 
Vision 


In  the  First  Vision  one  may  almost  see  the  divine  hand  shifting 
the  scenes  preparatory  to  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
religious  event,  not  only  in  the  life  of  a  fourteen-year-old  boy,  but 
also  in  the  history  of  our  time. 

God  was  about  to  reveal  himself.  Also  He  was  to  make  known 
His  Son.  It  was  a  revelation  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  since  no  real  spiritual  pro- 
gress can  be  made  till  one  has  a  knowledge  of  God.  "This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent." 
That  on  the  one  side.  On  the  other  side  a  medium  was  needed  suitable  for  the 
expression  of  this  greatest  of  revelations.  But  whoever  was  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
being  human,  would  necessarily  have  to  be  trained,  educated,  developed  before 
he  could  properly  communicate  such  a  revelation  of  the  Deity  to  mankind  and 
make  it  effective  in  human  life.  In  other  words,  the  "chosen  vessel"  had  to  be 
shaped  with  the  definite  end  in  view  of  receiving  and  giving  out  again  the  divine  will. 
First  of  all,  a  question  would  have  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  youthful  prophet, 
the  answer  to  which  would  be  this  particular  revelation  about  to  be  given.  The 
revelation  would  hardly  come  without  some  preparation  being  made 
Need  of  for  it.     ( It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  First  Vision  was  objective, 

Preparation  not  merely  subjective.)  There  is  nothing  like  a  question  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  reception  of  a  truth.  A  question  prepares  the  way 
for  understanding,  for  appreciation.  The  words  "question"  and  "answer"  are 
correlative.  The  former  implies  the  latter.  When  we  ask  a  question,  we  expect 
an  answer.  No  question,  no  answer  in  the  proper  sense.  And  so,  if  Joseph  Smith 
was  to  receive  a  divine  communication,  he  must  ask  for  it. 

But  how  was  the  question  to  arise  in  the  boy's  mind?    Questions  grow  out  of 
a  situation,  a  difficulty,  a  troubled  spirit. 

Joseph  Smith  at  this  time   (1820)   was  only  a  boy — fourteen  years  old.     A 
member  of  a  family  of  ten,  including  the  parents,  and  living  in  a  pioneer  community, 
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he  had  been  deprived  of  the  educational  and  social  advantages  which  he  might 
have  enjoyed  in  a  cultured  environment.  He  had  been  reared,  however,  in  a  religious 
atmosphere — and  that  was  important.  How,  then,  could  a  serious  spiritual  question 
arise  in  his  mind?  A  religious  revival  produced  it.  Three  churches — the  Methodist, 
the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Baptist — united  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  religion  in  the 
community.  The  whole  countryside  was  aroused  over  the  question  of  personal 
salvation.    Joseph  Smith,  also,  was  greatly  concerned. 

In  one  respect  the  boy  was  different  from  every  one  else  in  Manchester  and 
Palmyra.  This  difference  lay  in  his  mind  texture.  Had  he  been  emotional  merely, 
he  would  have  gone  to  the  "mourners'  bench"  during  the  peak  of  the 
The  excitement,  have  confessed  his  sins,  have  acknowledged  Christ,  have 

Jarring  joined  one  of  the  churches  afterwards,  been  changed  for  a  little  while, 

Sects  and  then,  perhaps,  have  relapsed  into  his  former  way  of  life.     That 

was  what  often  happened  in  revivals.  But  Joseph  Smith  did  not  do 
so.  Deeply  stirred  as  he  was  over  religion,  he  thought,  reflected,  pondered.  There 
were  three  churchs,  he  told  himself.  Which  of  them  was  right?  Or  were  they  all 
wrong  together?  They  could  not  all  be  right,  since  they  taught  conflicting  doc- 
trines. Two  of  them  admitted  converts  through  sprinkling,  while  one  of  them 
insisted  on  immersion  as  the  only  approved  form  of  baptism.  Besides,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  bitterness  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  groups  against  the  other  two, 
and  bitterness  is  not  one  of  the  Christian  virtues. 

By  the  time  the  revival  had  reached  its  climax  and  the  converted  had  found 
refuge  in  one  of  the  churches,  the  momentous  question  was  clearly  formulated  in 
the  mind  of  the  future  prophet — which  of  the  churches  is  right? 

But  there  remained  another  question:  How  can  I  learn  for  certain  which 
church  is  right?  The  members  of  these  organizations  were  as  ignorant  as  he  was 
in  the  situation.  And  if  he  went  to  the  preachers,  he  would  most 
The  certainly  get  three  different  answers.    For  an  answer  to  this  question 

Divine  he  read  the  Bible.    A  passage  in  James  set  his  mind  at  rest  on  this 

Test  •        point.     For  James  said  that  he  should  ask  of  God,  who  would  "not 

upbraid"  him  for  asking  and  who  would  "give  liberally."  And  that 
is  what  Joseph  did — with  what  result  every  one  who  accepts  Mormonism  knows. 

Here,  then,  is  the  divine  method:  First,  a  situation  sets  Joseph  Smith  to  think- 
ing and  feeling  over  his  spiritual  state;  second,  he  formulates  two  questions  in  his 
mind,  one  on  the  what  and  the  other  on  the  how;  and,  third,  he  follows  the  line  of 
his  desire  and  his  thinking  in  the  situation. 

That  was  God's  way  in  the  case  of  The  First  Vision. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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GENERAL  BUTLER  FIRES  A  SHOT  AT  THE  BOOZE  RACKET 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  United  Dry  Forces  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  held  recently, 
General  Smedley  D.  Butler  said: 

"Political  leaders  sit  on  the  fence  with  their  feet  near  the  top  so  they  can  swing  over 
to  the  winning  side.  That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  prohibition — indirection.  We  don't 
take  it  by  .the  throat.  We  have  got  to  hit  it  with  a  whack.  We  cannot  have  a  little  liquor;  we 
must  either  get  rid  of  it  or  not. 

"I  used  to  take  a  drink  before  I  became  a  cop  in  Philadelphia.  The  night  before  I 
became  a  cop  I  took  my  last  drink.  I  did  not  think  it  was  consistent  to  go  around  and  beat 
people's  heads  off  and  take  a  drink  myself.  I  was  hired  to  do  a  job.  I  took  an  oath  and  it 
meant  something  to  me.  It  does  to  all  marines.  We  do  our  work  or  somebody  gets  hurt. 
Before  I  got  through  I  was  a  prohibitionist." 


FROM  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY 


A  COMMENDABLE  ACHIEVEMENT 

COLLECTION  OF  THE  ANNUAL 

DIME  FUND 

Last  year  Sunday  School  workers  dem- 
onstrated a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
collection  of  the  annual  Dime  Fund.  The 
achievement  was  notable  in  four  particulars: 

(1)  The  ease  with  which  the  job  was  done; 

(2)  The  speed  of  the  performance;  (3)  The 
results  secured;  (4)  The  number  of  Sunday 
Schools  participating  in  this  exhibition  of 
efficiency. 

On  every  hand  reports  were  heard  of 
the  ease  with  which  the  schools  achieved  100 
per  cent  collection.  Every  mail  brought  a 
host  of  these  expressions. 

Where  theretofore  three  to  four  months 
had  been  required  to  complete  the  collection, 
last  year  in  an  overwhelming  number  of 
schools  the  collection  was  wholly  completed 
and  closed  up  within  two  weeks  and  whole 
stakes  had  reported  and  closed  up  the  busi- 
ness in  a  month.  The  Church  report  was 
virtually  complete  within  two  months. 

In  volume  the  collection  was  better  than  in 
any  previous  year.  Nearly  three  times  more 
schools  than  ever  before  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  100  per  cent  collection,  and  virtually 
every  school  showed  substantial  increase  in 
the  amount  collected. 

The  people  of  the  Church,  judging  the 
achievement  as  an  expression  of  good-will 
and  appreciation  on  their  part,  were  most 
liberal  and  grateful.  The  method  of  collec- 
tion brought  forth  many  expressions  of  com- 
mendation and  good  will. 

The  1936  Collection: 

From  last  year's  performance  we  can 
profit  greatly.  First,  we  should  aim  to  dupli- 
cate the  efficient  performance  by  making  as 
careful  plans  as  we  made  last  year  and  by 
working  those  plans  as  diligently.  Second 
we  must  preserve  the  wholesome  spirit  of 
good  will  manifested  by  parents  and  mem- 
bers. Third,  we  should  use  the  method  which 
proved  so  helpful  last  year,  making  any  im- 
provements which  will  increase  the  good  will 
and  appreciation  of  the  people. 

The  Date: 

For  the  collection  of  the  1936  Fund  is  the 
third  Sunday  in  September,  the  20th. 

Supplies: 

Envelopes  will  be  mailed  to  ward  superin- 
tendents during  August.  Any  superintendent 
who  does  not  receive  a  supply  or  desires 
more  should  apply  to  the  Stake  Superintend- 
ent before  September  1,  1936. 

."Good  will"  letters  to  families  about  at- 
tending Sunday  School  and  contributing  to 


the  Dime  Fund  will  be  sent  only  when  order- 
ed by  ward  superintendency  direct  from  the 
General  Board.  These  letters  and  envelopes 
are  sent  free  of  charge.  One  letter  and  large 
envelope  is  intended  to  be  delivered  to  each 
family  in  the  ward  with  individual  Dime 
Fund  envelopes  for  each  member  of  the 
family.  Superintendents  when  ordering  the 
"Good  Will"  letters  should  state  clearly  the 
number  of  families  in  the  ward  and  should 
give  the  superintendent's  name  and  address. 
The  supplies  will  be  sent  promptly  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  order.  Address  order  to  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board,  50  North  Main 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Methods  of  Collecting  the  Fund: 

One  Method:  Make  an  appropriate  an- 
nouncement in  the  opening  exercises.  Give 
every  teacher  enough  envelopes  for  every 
one  enrolled  in  his  class.  During  the  last 
five  minutes  of  the  class  period  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1936,  the  teacher  may  make  an  ap- 
propriate talk  about  the  Dime  Fund,  give 
each  pupil  an  envelope  and  ask  that  it  be 
returned  next  Sunday  with  each  individual's 
contribution.  First  thing  Sunday  morning, 
September  20,  in  the  class  the  teacher  should 
collect  the  envelopes.  At  the  end  of  the  class 
period  give  each  contributor  credit  on  the 
roll  for  his  contribution.  During  the  class 
period  ask  each  person  who  has  not  con- 
tributed to  bring  his  envelope  next  Sunday 
without  fail.  Continue  to  follow  up  the  col- 
lection in  this  manner  until  every  class  can 
show  100  per  cent  contributed. 

Disadvantages:  Frequent  interruptions  of 
class  work.  Many  people  forget  to  bring 
contributions,  making  many  follow-up  efforts 
necessary.  Persons  who  cannot  contribute 
feel  humiliated  and  often  stay  away.  Clos- 
ing up  of  the  business  is  generally  delayed 
many  weeks. 

A  Better  Plan:  The  superintendency 
writes  a  good  will  letter  to  all  families  in  the 
ward  or  uses  the  letter  offered  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board.  These  letters  are  delivered  by 
special  messengers  or  Sunday  School  officers 
and  teachers.  With  the  letter  to  each  family 
is  included  a  Dime  Fund  envelope  for  every 
member  of  the  family.  The  letter  explains 
the  purpose  of  the  Dime  Fund  and  invites 
each  member  to  show  his  appreciation  for 
the  Sunday  School  by  making  a  contribution. 
The  letter  also  explains  that  a  representative 
of  the  Sunday  School  will  call  on  or  before 
September  20th,  1936,  to  receive  the  family's 
contribution. 

These  representatives  make  their  calls  at 
the  appointed  time  and  report  at  once  to  the 
superintendent  or  treasurer  of  the  Sunday 
School. 
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Advantages:  No  interference  with  class 
work.  Definite  and  convenient  time  arranged 
for  the  collection.  Reaches  more  donors. 
Avoids  embarrassing  any  one.  Gives  Sunday 
School  workers  occasion  to  visit  every 
home,  make  many  friends  and  invite  them 
to  come  to  Sunday  School.  In  practice,  makes 
it  possible  to  close  up  the  collection  quickly, 
often  within  a  week.  In  the  long  run,  it  is 
far  the  easier  and  more  gratifying  way  of 
making  the  collection.  This  plan  has  been 
100  per  cent  successful  wherever  it  has  been 
well  planned  and  intelligently  carried  out.  In 
many  instances  the  percentage  of  collection 
has  exceeded  100  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 

Basis  for  Figuring  100  Percent:  The  rec- 
ommended basis  is  the  actual  enrollment  on 
the  Dime  Fund  collection  day,  September  20, 
1936.  (The  cradle  roll  is  deducted,  of  course.) 

Report  and  Remit  Promptly. 

The  Sunday  School  superintendent  or 
treasurer  should  report  to  the  stake  superin- 
tendent or  treasurer  promptly  each  week. 
Remittance  of  money  collected  each  Sunday 
should  be  made  to  the  stake  officer  in  charge 
of  the  collection.  All  the  Fund  collected, 
whether  more  or  less  than  100  per  cent 
should  be  remitted  to  the  Stake  Board.  The 
stake  receiving  officer  will  issue  proper  re- 
ceipt. Be  sure  and  report  the  percentage  col- 
lected. 

1936  Honor  Roll. 

Schools  which  contribute  100%  to  the 
Dime  Fund  and  close  up  the  business  during 
the  month  0/  September  1936,  will  be  placed 
upon  the  1936  Honor  Roll  to  be  published 
in  The  Instructor.  Please  give  the  stake  su- 
perintendent a  full  report  and  remittance 
promptly  so  there  will  be  no  delay  in  pub- 
lication. If  the  names  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  100%  schools  are  given,  these  will 
be  published  also.  The  November  issue  of 
The  Instructor  is  the  earliest  possible  issue 
in  which  the  Honor  Roll  can  appear. 

VACATION  PERIOD 

Slump  in  attendance  during  the  holiday 
season  is  always  discouraging  to  Sunday 
School  officers  and  teachers.  The  period  is 
full  of  heartaches  and,  it  may  be,  tears.  It  is 
a  time  that  calls  for  extra  endeavor  and  vig- 
ilance. The  responsibilities  of  the  class  teach- 
ers are  gready  increased.  To  successfully 
pull  through  the  few  weeks  of  depression 
extra  preparation  of  lessons  is  necessary.  The 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  teachers  in  providing 
lesson  enrichment  along  the  lines  of  our  re- 
cent conventions  should  be  developed  to  the 
limit.  Don't  give  up  because  of  discouraging 
conditions.  Right  attitude— -energy— enthusi- 
asm— love  for  the  work— ingenuity  in  prep- 
aration—these constitute  the  price  of  sum- 
mer victory. 


OUR  SACRAMENT  GEMS 

Members  of  the  General  Board  have  at 
various  times  received  the  suggestion  that 
new  Sacrament  gems  be  provided  for  our 
Sunday  School  Sacramental  service.  In  de- 
ference to  these  suggestions  we  have  occa- 
sionally deviated  from  the  custom  of  repeat- 
ing the  old  familiar  verses  and  have  offered 
new  ones.  Two  years  ago  we  used  New  Tes- 
tament excerpts,  particularly  the  words  of 
the  Savior  appropriate  to  the  Sacrament 
hour,  but  observation  disclosed  the  fact  that 
these  new  gems  were  not  memorized.  A  beau- 
tiful verse  of  poetry  was  suggested  for  June 
this  year,  but  reports  from  a  number  of 
schools  indicate  that  the  members  had  not 
committed  the  words  to  memory.  So  the 
General  Board  has  voted  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  fine  old  gems  found  in  our  hymn 
books  which  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  the 
congregation.  There  are  about  twenty-five 
of  these  which  are  appropriate,  and  if  they 
are  used  in  consecutive  order  one  would  not 
need  to  be  repeated  oftener  than  once  in  about 
two  years. 

OUR  COVER  PICTURE 
Elder  Joseph  Smith  Home 

Our  cover  picture  this  month  is  that  of 
Elder  Joseph  Smith  Home,  the  only  living 
member  of  the  first  Sunday  School  estab- 
lished in  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  Elder  Rich- 
ard Ballantyne.  This  school  was  organized 
December  9,  1849  and  Elder  Home  joined 
it  early  in  1850. 

Joseph  Smith  Home  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  M.  Isabella  Home  and  was  born  in 
Nauvoo  May  14,  1842.  He  has  had  an  un- 
usually busy  life  having  been  ordained  suc- 
cessively in  all  of  the  offices  of  the  Priest- 
hood. He  has  filled  the  offices  of  bishop, 
counselor  to  several  stake  presidents,  stake 
clerk  and  on  August  21,  1898,  was  ordained 
a  patriarch  by  President  Anthon  H.  Lund. 
He  has  served  in  many  civic  offices  including 
county  selectman,  Superintendent  of  district 
schools,  Mayor  of  Richfield,  city  councilman 
and  other  important  offices. 

At  the  Covered  Wagon  celebration  recent- 
ly held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Brother  Home  was 
an  important  figure.  He  was  feted  and  dined 
as  one  of  only  four,  out  of  the  seven  remain- 
ing pioneers  of  1847,  who  attended  the  cele- 
bration exercises. 

He  bears  his  94  years  well.  Next  to  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  1847 
the  Sunday  School  claims  him  as  the  only 
remaining  member  of  that  first  Sunday 
School. 

We  hope  to  celebrate  with  him  the  century 
anniversary   of  his  birth. 
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SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  OCTOBER,  1936 
(Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  No.  45,  Last  Half  Verse  3) 
May  we  be  among  the  number 

Worthy  to  surround  the  board, 
And  partake  anew  the  emblems 
Of  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord* 
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TWO  SACRAMENT  GEMS 

By  Dr.  James  Lloyd  Woodruff 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  gracious  mercy,  Oh,  Father! 

The  love,  which  sent  us  Thy  Son,  as  our  Lord; 
We  bow  here  before  Thee  in  contrite  devotion, 

And  own  Him  our  Savior,  in  humble  accord. 


All  ye  who  are  weary  and  laden 

Cast  your  burdens  and  cares  at  My  feet; 
And  ye  who  would  dwell  in  My  presence, 

The  Lord's  Supper  waits — sit,  and  eat. 
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Albert  Hamer  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


ABRIDGED  HISTORIES 

When  the  audit  of  Sunday  School  secre- 
tarial records  is  made  near  the  end  of  the 
year  by  stake  secretaries  and  reported  to 
the  General  Board,  as  explained  in  detail 
in  the  March  1936  issue  of  The  Instructor, 
it  is  hoped  that  every  school  will  show  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  the  compilation  of 
the  Abridged  History  1900  to  1949. 

This  project  is  really  quite  simple  but  nev- 
ertheless very  important.  The  information 
desired  for  each  year  is  of  three  kinds: 
(1)  Names  of  officers  and  teachers,  with 
dates  showing  tenure  of  office.  (2)  Brief  de- 
scription or  statement  of  facts  about  any  out- 
standing event  during  each  year.  (3)  Brief 
statistical  report  of  enrollment  by  depart- 
ments, at  beginning  and  end  of  year. 

It  will  take  13  years  to  complete  this  proj- 
ect. That  is,  not  until  1949  will  the  job  be 
finished.  It  should  be  easy  to  compile  this 
brief  historical  record  for  the  present  and  fu- 
ture years.  The  years  of  the  past,  back  to  the 
organization  of  the  school  or  to  1900,  if  it 
was  organized  in  the  nineteenth  century,  of- 
fer the  real  challenge.  The  present  secreta- 
ries, who  are  laboring  to  complete  the  records 
of  the  past,  are  entitled  to  great  credit  and 
every  one's  sincere  appreciation  for  their  la- 
bors. 

So  secretaries  of  the  future  may  know  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  the  valuable 
abridged  records  now  being  prepared,  we 
recommend  that  the  secretaries  compiling 
these  records  sign  each  page  of  the  abridged 
history  using  some  such  phrase  as  "Compiled 
by— ————Secretary.  Date—  —  —  —  —  " 

Sources  of  Information: 

The  original  records  of  Sunday  School 
secretaries  for  the  years  from  1900  to  1949 
are  the  best  and  most  highly  desired  sources 
of  information  for  these  abridged  histories. 

In  the  absence  of  these,  secondary  sources 
for  past  years  must  be  used.  Old  reports,  rec- 
ords of  ward  history,  the  ward  clerk's  rec- 
ords may  yield  some  information. 

After  every  other  source  has  been  exhaust- 
ed the  secertaries  must  appeal  to  individuals 
and  ask  them  to  probe  their  memories  for 
names  of  officers  and  teachers  and  years  of 
service.  From  the  fallible  source  of  the  mem- 


cries  of  men  some  information  can  be  se- 
cured, about  outstanding  events  or  achieve- 
ments. 

So  far  as  possible  all  information  obtained 
from  people's  memories  should  be  verified 
and  corroborated  by  other  people's  testi- 
mony as  a  means  of  getting  as  near  the  truth 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

When  a  record  is  compiled  from  memories, 
it  will  be  well  for  the  secretary  to  make  a 
note  of  explanation  to  that  effect. 

SEALS  OF  APPROVAL 

Every  secretary  can  have  a  seal  of  ap- 
proval for  his  1936  work  and  records,  if  he 
will  do  his  work  according  to  instructions. 
The  fact  that  so  many  secretaries  in  the  past 
have  earned  these  seals  proves  that  the  re- 
quirements are  reasonable,  practical  and  easy 
to  meet. 

Secretaries  who  receive  the  seal  are  justly 
proud  of  their  records  and  their  work.  That 
satisfaction  which  comes  from  the  knowledge 
that  one's  work  is  well  done  is  the  best  com- 
pensation one  can  receive.  Furthermore  it  is 
compensation  which  continues  to  pay  divi- 
dends so  long  as  it  is  safeguarded  by  con- 
tinued, diligent  and  conscientious  effort. 

The  secretary  who  gets  his  records  into 
the  shape  which  merits  a  seal,  enjoys  a  feel- 
ing of  self-respect  and  he  wins  for  himself 
and  his  work,  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
others.  The  associate  officers  and  teachers 
of  such  a  secretary,  knowing  that  his  records 
have  been  awarded  a  seal  of  approval  by 
the  stake  and  General  Board,  are  naturally 
proud  of  that  secretary  and  hold  him  in  re- 
spect, confidence  and  high  esteem. 

The  stake  board  shares  that  feeling  of  ad- 
miration and  the  reputation  spreads  to  a 
wide  circle.  The  General  Board  has  record 
of  the  achievement  and  so  on  and  on  the 
circle  widens,  the  reputation  grows,  the  re- 
spect and  appreciation  increases.  As  the 
years  pass  the  records  which  earned  the  seal 
prove  their  value  and  trustworthiness  over 
and  over  again. 

In  these  ways  the  original  compensation 
of  self-respect  and  satisfaction  enjoyed  by 
the  conscientious  secretary  pays  dividends 
of  respect,  appreciation  and  an  excellent  rep- 
utation throughout  the  years. 


"History,  indeed,  is  the  witness  of  the  times,  the  light  of 
truth." — Cicero. 


UBJLBJLLE 


General  Committee:     A.  Hamer  Reiser,  Chairman; 
Horace  H.  Cummings  and  T.  Albert  Hooper 


DUTY  TO  PERPETUATE  LESSON 
ENRICHMENT  PRACTICES 

The  principles  of  lesson  enrichment  which 
have  been  illustrated  so  impressively  in  con- 
ventions and  union  meetings  this  year  are  a 
vigorous  and  timely  answer  to  the  challenge 
to  make  the  teaching  of  religion  bear  a  direct 
and  practical  relation  to  life.  Through  the 
various  media  of  lesson  enrichment  abundant, 
convincing  application  can  be  made  of  re- 
ligious truth  to  the  practical  problems  of 
every  day  living.  Literature,  music,  art, 
biography,  history  and  science  are  replete 
with  illustrations  of  the  application  of  old 
religious  truths. 

Wise  use  of  these  materials  will  give  the 
teaching  of  religion  that  degree  of  broader 
scope  and  universal  validity  necessary  to  con- 
vince people  who  are  baffled  by  the  intricacies 
and  contracitions  of  modern  life,  that  religion 
offers  the  one  practical  and  safe  anchorage 
to  which  they  can  tie. 

An  excellent  point  of  view  toward  these 
enrichment  materials  is  given  in  Elder  Orson 
F.  Whitney's  article  in  the  May  issue  of  The 
Instructor  entitled  "The  Gospel's  Acces- 
sories." One  impressive  statement  is: 
"Poetry,  music,  the  arts  in  general,  as  well 
as  science  and  philosophy — all  these  can  be 
utilized  as  auxiliaries  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  .  .  .  They  may  or  may  not  be  es- 
sential parts  of  the  Divine  Message  but  they 
certainly  prepare  the  way  for  greater  things 
to  follow;  and  this  to  my  thinking  is  the  main 
reason  why  they  were  sent  into  the  world." 

Every  librarian  should  read  the  whole  ar- 
ticle. It  will  renew  his  zeal  as  a  librarian 
and  give  him  an  enriched  sense  of  the  value 
of  his  work  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make 
available  these  valuable  accessories  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospel. 

One  of  the  impressive  facts  which  we  must 
face  in  relation  to  establishing  and  perpetuat- 
ing among  teachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Sunday 
School  the  practice  of  using  impressive  en- 
richment materials,  is  the  fact  that  hours  of 
research  and  wide  reading  are  necessary  to  ■ 
find  the  appropriate  and  best  suited  enrich- 
ment materials. 

No  teacher  working  alone  can  afford  to 
give  so  much  time  to  the  search.  Not  even 
a  librarian  working  alone  can  do  justice  to 
the  situation.  Librarians  are  generally  widely 
read  and  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
a  wider  range  of  literature  than  do  other 


people.  If  a  librarian  does  not  know  of  a 
story,  poem  or  illustration  in  point,  he  gener- 
ally knows  where  he  is  most  likely  to  find 
something  appropriate. 

But  the  demands  of  a  single  Sunday  School 
with  its  many  classes  and  more  teachers  and 
new  lessons  every  Sunday  will  soon  reveal 
the  inadequacy  of  even  the  best  read  libra- 
rian who  tries  to  work  alone. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  the  practical- 
minded  librarian  should  endeavor  at  once 
to  make  connections  with  as  many  people  as 
possible  and  use  them,  their  knowledge,  ex- 
perience and  reading  as  constantly  flowing 
sources  of  new  and  different  materials.  In  a 
word,  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, the  librarian  must  cooperate  or  suc- 
cumb. 

A  Union  Meeting  department  for  librarians 
is  the  practical  device  for  promoting  this 
vital  cooperation. 

In  such  a  department  the  stake  Sunday 
School  Librarian  may  present  each  month  a 
list  of  the  subjects,  topics,  themes  or  prin- 
ciples involved  in  lessons  to  be  taught  a 
month  or  two  later.  Then  he  should  make 
definite  assignments  to  individual  ward  libra- 
rians to  suggest  enrichment  material  for 
particular  subjects  appearing  on  the  list. 

The  ward  librarians  should  return  one 
month  later  with  their  suggestions.  If  pos- 
sible, copies  of  each  librarian's  suggestion 
should  be.  made  in  sufficient  numbers  to  pro- 
vide each  librarian  with  a  set. 

The  systematic  and  far-sighted  librarian 
will  transfer  these  suggestions  to  a  card 
index.  The  card  might  be  titled  by  using 
the  subject,  topic,  theme  or  principle  to  be 
enriched.  For  example,  on  a  card  or  cards 
bearing  the  caption  or  title  "Baptism"  should 
appear  the  names,  numbers,  author  or  artist, 
book,  page  number,  publishers  and  other 
identifying  facts  about  every  picture,  poem, 
incident,  story,  illustration,  scriptural  passage, 
quotation,  or  cross  reference  to  book  or  index 
offering  something  upon  this  theme. 

Now  take  a  practical  look  at  this  task. 
The  material  and  references  which  can  be 
accumulated  with  reference  to  the  usual  sub- 
jects of  gospel  teaching  are  so  numerous  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  assembling  all 
of  them  is  well  nigh  overwhelming. 

But  who  said  we  librarians  must  assemble 
them  all,  this  month,  or  this  year?  It  will 
be  wonderful  if  we  add  a  few,  even  one  or 
two  each  month.  Now  let  your  imagination 
go  and  picture  what  we  can  accumulate  in 
(Continued  on  page  332) 
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"A  teacher  affects  eternity;  he  can  never 
tell  where  his  influence  ends." —'Henry 
Adams. 

"O  Lord  of  Learning  and  Learners,  we  are 
but  blunderers  in  this  godlike  business  of 
teaching. 

"Our  shortcomings  shame  us,  for  we  are  not 
alone  in  paying  the  penalty  for  them;  they 
have  a  sorry  immortality  in  the  maimed 
minds  of  those  whom  we,  in  our  blunderings, 
mislead.  .  .  . 

"Give  us,  O  Lord  of  Learners,  a  sense  of 
the  divinity  of  our  undertakings." — Glenn 
Frank. 

Once  the  Church  membership  recognizes 
that  the  most  important  work  of  the  Church, 
namely,  instructing  and  shaping  the  oncom- 
ing generation,  is  done  in  the  class  room, 
members  will  look  upon  teaching  as  the  high- 
est calling,  not  merely  a  stepping  stone  to 
official  positions. 

Obviously,  Church  instruction  cannot  be 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  untrained  and 
unprepared.  The  teacher-training  program 
is  instituted  to  avoid  such  a  condition. 

The  year  1936-37  is  expected  to  be  the 
banner  year  in  Church  teacher-training. 
Every  year  reveals  additional  stakes  with 
training  centers  for  prospective  teachers.  The 
first  edition  of  the  teacher-training  text, 
Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the  Direction  of 
Activities,  has  been  exhausted.  A  second 
edition,  slightly  reivsed.  is  now  in  the  press. 
Officials  in  every  stake  should  plan  now  for 
classes  to  begin  Sunday,  October  11,  and 
to  continue  until  the  April  Conference,  or 
later. 

The  Stake  Superintendency  should: 

1.  Decide  upon  the  number  and  location 
of  teacher-training  centers.  If  the  stake  is 
compact  and  not  too  populous,  one  center 
may  be  enough.  If  towns  are  far  apart  and 
traveling  expensive  or  uncertain,  additional 
centers  should  be  organized.  Locate  the  cen- 
ters at  strategic  spots — seminary  buildings, 
stake  houses,  ward  chapels — on  lines  of 
travel,  at  crossroads,  etc. 

2.  Secure  the  services  of  an  expert  teacher 
immediately. 

Ordinarily,  the  leader  should  be  a  profes- 
sional educator  of  considerable  experience, 
religious  and  secular.  He  has  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  in  the  stake.     His 


personality  should  attract  students.  His 
teaching  reputation  must  be  the  best.  He 
should  recognize  the  importance  of  his  call- 
ing. Such  individuals  must  be  secured  in 
advance.  Canvas  the  field,  and  secure  your 
man. 

3.  Plan  the  method  of  transportation. 
Often  expense  is  a  deterrent.    Aside  from 

establishing  suitable  centers,  devise  a  scheme 
for  transporting  all  at  a  minimum  expense. 
You  may  hire  a  school  bus  or  arrange  for 
other  carriers  at  nominal  prices. 

4.  Arrange  to  have  students  called  to  this 
work. 

The  representatives  of  a  given  ward  should 
equal  in  number  a  fifth  of  the  Sunday  School 
teachers.  The  ward  superintendencies,  in 
consultation  with  the  ward  bishoprics,  should 
select  the  most  promising  young  men  and 
women  for  this  work.  Where  possible  stu- 
dents should  complete  the  A.  B.  C.  and  D 
departments  before  entering  upon  teacher- 
training. 

The  Stake  Leader  in  Teacher  Training 
Should: 

1.  Obtain  a  copy  of  the  text,  Wahlquist, 
Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Activities,  Re- 
vised Edition,  and  get  the  general  plan  in 
mind. 

2.  Understand  the  "unit"  organization  of 
the  text.  If  the  "unit"  concept  is  new  to  the 
leader,  he  should  read  Morrison,  The  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  Chaper  II.  This 
book  is  likely  to  be  in  either  the  high  school 
or  the  public  library. 

3.  Be  prepared  to  advise  the  ward  super- 
intendents about  the  type  of  individuals  to  be 
selected,  with  reference  to  the  location  of 
the  center,  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  course, 

etc. 

1936-37:     BANNER  YEAR  IN  TEACHER 
TRAINING 

4.  Secure  copies  of  text  in  advance  of  the 
first  meeting.  An  estimated  order  is  accept- 
able at  either  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board  office,  50  North  Main  St., 
Salt  Lake  City,  or  the  Deseret  Book  Store, 
44  East  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  cloth  editions  75c  and  paper  cover 
editions  50c. 
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BEGINNING  THE  COURSE 

Every  stake  should  begin  at  least  one 
training  class  for  prospective  teachers  on 
Sunday,  October  11th.  A  schedule  will  ap- 
pear in  this  column  from  month  to  month. 
Officers  in  charge  are  referred  to  the  August 
issue  of  The  Instructor. 

Sufficient   copies   of  the    text,   Wahlquist, 

Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Activities, 
should  be  on  hand  at  the  first  meeting. 
Copies  of  the  first  edition  may  be  located 
in  the  stake  or  wards.  The  revised  edition 
may  be  secured  as  provided  in  item  4. 

Schedule  for  October,  1936 

October   11th,    1936 — Introductory  Session. 

( 1 )  The  teacher  should  introduce  the  stu- 
dents to  the  course  and  the  text  Read  ex- 
cerpts aloud  from  the  Preface,  the  Frontis- 
piece (Glenn  Frank's  "A  Prayer  for  Teach- 
ers"), and  President  McKay's  Introduction, 
showing  the  significance  of  the  Church  teach- 
er-training program.  Note  also  the  Preface 
to  Unit  I,  pages  11-14  inclusive.  This  may 
form  the  basis  for  a  talk. 

(2)  Copies  of  the  text  should  be  sold  to 
all  present  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  book  is  sold  at  cost,  cloth  edition  75c, 
paper  edition  50c.  Copies  should  be  se- 
cured in  advance.  Write,  telegraph  or  phone 
orders.  More  than  three  thousand  copies  of 
this  book  were  sold  last  year.  For  those 
who  desire  to  keep  the  text  for  future  refer- 
ence, the  cloth  edition  is  recommended. 

The  text,  Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the  Di- 
rection of  Activities,  was  especially  prepared 
by  a  professional  educator  who  has  taught 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  The  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C. 


(3)  Roll  call  to  determine  how  many 
wards  have  issued  special  calls  for  indi- 
viduals to  the  number  of  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  regular  teaching  force.  The 
Stake  Superintendent  should  note  wards  with 
low  representation  for  missionary  work  dur- 
ing the  week. 

(4)  An  assignment  should  be  made.  See 
Learning  Exercises  for  Chapter  I,  page  24. 
Note  that  the  entire  course  should  exem- 
plify teaching  as  the  direction  of  student 
activity. 

2.  October  18,  1936— -The  Outcomes  of 
Teaching,  Chapter  I,  pages  15-25,  inclusive. 

This  session  should  be  devoted  to  an 
exposition  and  an  evaluation  of  the  three 
conflicting  views  of  religious  teaching,  i.  e., 
"erudition,  indoctrination  and  adaptation." 
The  discussion  should  be  in  the  form  of  an 
informal  socialized  discussion.  See  Chapter 
VII  for  suggestive  procedure.  Read  Chapter 
II  and  use  Learning  Exercises,  page  39,  in 
making  the  advance  assignment. 

3.  October  25,  1936— Two  Basic  Prin- 
ciples of  Education,  Self-Activity  and  Inter- 
Activity. 

Chapter  II,  pages  26-35  inclusive. 

In  the  methodology  adopted— the  informal 
socilaized  recitation— the  class  leader  must 
not  violate  the  principles  he  is  endeavoring 
to  teach.  Ample  provision  should  be  made 
for  pupil  activity  in  response  to  pivotal 
questions  prepared  in  advance.  The  exer- 
cise calling  for  citations  of  violations  of  these 
principles  in  the  experience  of  the  class 
members  is  most  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it 
anticipates  the  next  principle  to  be  taught, 
that   of  Apperception. 

Make  careful  assignment  for  the  next  les- 
son, see  page  38  for  specific  questions  to  be 
assigned  to  individuals.  Call  attention  to 
glossary,  page  208,  for  definitions  of  tech- 
nical  terms. 


UNION  MEETING  FOR  SEPTEMBER 


Topic:  Spiritual  Growth  Through  Lesson 
Enrichment. 

References:  See  those  cited  in  the  four 
Union  Meeting  plans. 

Objectives:  (1)  To  leave  a  lasting  im- 
pression of  the  importance  and  the  forms  of 
lesson  enrichment. 

(2)  To  lead  teachers  to  interrelate  the 
various  forms  of  lesson  enrichment  (hereto- 
fore illustrated  separately). 

General  Statement: 

This  month,  September,  for  the  first  time  in 
eight  months,  we  have  a  uniform  topic  for 
Union  Meetings  throughout  the  Church. 
Four  of  the  Union  Meetings,  following  the 
1936  Convention  program  (Spiritual  growth 


through  Lesson  Enrichment)  were  used  to 
illustrate  the  various  forms  of  lesson  enrich- 
ment. This  meeting  should  summarize  these 
suggestions  and  show  how  the  procedures 
are  interrelated  in  actual  practice.  For  ex- 
ample, one  lesson  may  employ  all  forms  f>f 
lesson  enrichment,  although  this  would  be 
the  exception  and  not  the  general  rule. 

At  the  outset,  we  should  be  cognizant  of 
the  principle  of  lesson  enrichment.  Music  is 
a  form  of  lesson  enrichment  only  when  the 
music  is  related  specifically  to  the  lesson. 
The  same  is  true  of  art,  literature,  drama- 
tization, use  of  equipment,  etc.  Lesson  en- 
richment must  not  be  confused  with  enrer- 
tainment.    Furthermore,  the  continuity  of  the 
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lesson  must  not  be  destroyed  by  bits  of  this 
and  bits  of  that,  or  by  too  much  pupil 
participation. 

This  meeting  should  result  in  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  place  and  function 
of  lesson  enrichment.  Where  specific  help 
is  desired,  Stake  superintendents  are  invited 
to  place  their  requests  early  for  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Board.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, Board  members  will  be  sent  where 
requested. 

The  General  Session: 

Any  one  of  several  procedures  may  be 
followed:  The  following  are  merely  sug- 
gested: 

Plan  A: 

1.  Have  demonstrations  by  regular  Sunday 
School  teachers,  showing  how  classes  used 
particular  forms  of  lesson  enrichment. 

(Note:  The  Stake  Board  should  locate 
teachers  who  have  met  with  marked  success 
in  the  use  of  music,  art,  and  spoken  arts, 
equipment,  and  pupil  participation.  Plan  for 
a  thirty  minute  demonstration  of  actual  class- 
room practices.) 

2.  Have  a  spirited  ten-minute  talk  on  the 
general  theme:  The  Interrelation  of  Forms 
of  Lesson  Enrichment  (showing  how  pupil 
contributions  may  take  the  form  of  musical 
renditions,  picture  studies,  dramatizations, 
etc.;  explaining  how  music,  picture,  literature 
etc.,  may  function  in  the  same  lesson;  warn- 
ing against  mere  entertainment  as  dis- 
tinguished from  lesson  enrichments,  etc.) 

3.  Have  a  member  of  the  Stake  superin- 
tendency  report  the  progress  on  the  projects 
(See  January,  1936,  Instructor,  page  9.) 
Display  a  tabulation,  ward  by  ward,  de- 
partment by  department,  showing  enrollments 


and  copies  of  the  Lesson  Quarterlies.  The  In- 
structor, supplementary  books,  etc.  (See  a 
and  b  above).  Report  on  stake  aids  for 
visual  instruction  (projectors,  pictures,  maps, 
charts,  etc.)  Indirectly  but  emphatically,  call 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  equipment. 
Plan  B: 

1.  Have  one  lesson  demonstrated  using  a 
variety  of  forms  of  lesson  enrichment  without 
dropping  to  the  level  of  entertainment  and 
without  losing  the  continuity  of  the  lesson. 

2.  Have  some  expert  critically  appraise  the 
demonstration. 

3.  Have  the  report  on  projects  (see  3 
above) . 

Plan  C: 

1.  Have  some  expert  (professional  edu- 
cator) discuss  the  significance  of  lesson  en- 
richment. 

2.  Entertain  questions  from  the  floor  re- 
garding lesson  enrichment,  procedures  (refer 
questions  to  the  educator). 

3.  Hear  the  report  on  projects  (see  3 
above) . 

Plan  D: 

Any  combination  of  the  above,  not  to  ex- 
ceed forty-five  minutes. 
The  Department  Sessions: 

1 .  Canvass  the  lessons  for  October  ( in  the 
Lesson  Quarterly  and  The  Instructor)  listing 
and  evaluating  opportunities  for  lesson  en- 
richment devices. 

2.  Discuss  informally,  Spiritual  Growth 
through  Lesson  Enrichment. 

3.  Write  the  Teacher-Training  Committee, 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board,  50 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
your  reactions  to  the  Union  Meeting  "follow- 
up"  on  the  1936  Convention  theme. 


OCTOBER  UNION  MEETING 


Three  fundamental,  related  subjects  are 
suggested  as  the  topics  for  the  Union  Meet- 
ings to  be  held  in  October,  November  and 
December;  (1)  Ultimate  objectives  of  Sun- 
day School  courses  of  Study,  (2)  Whom  We 
Teach,  (3)  Preview  of  1937  Courses  of 
Study.  Tersely  stated  the  subjects  are: 
(1)  Why  we  teach;  (2)  Whom  We  Teach, 
(3)   What  we  teach. 

The  following  statement  of  ultimate  ob- 
jectives for  the  Sunday  School  course  of 
study,  approved  by  the  General  Board  in 
1934,  is  offered  as  the  foundation  of  this 
discussion: 

ULTIMATE    OBJECTIVES    OF 

THE    WHOLE    SUNDAY 

SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Aim.  To  help  to  the  utmost  all  members 
of  the   organization   to   become   Latter-day 


Saints  in  the  fullest  and  truest  sense  of  that 
term. 

1.  To  develop  faith  in  God,  the  Father,  in 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior,  and  in  the 
plan  of  salvation  revealed  to  man  through 
Jesus  Christ  and  through  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
whom  Jesus  sent,  and  restored  to  earth 
through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

2.  To  develop  in  each  individual  a  deter- 
mination to  consecrate  his  time,  his  abilities, 
and  his  possessions  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  to  help  him 
to  form  habits  which  will  realize  this  con- 
secration. 

3.  To  develop  realization  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth;  e.  g.  uni- 
versal brotherly  love,  eliminating  all  selfish- 
ness, and  furthering  actions,  both  individual 
and  social,  that  are  for  the  highest  and  most 
lasting  good  of  all. 

It  follows  that  peace  and  righteousness 
will  prevail  on  earth  and  mankind  will  be 
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prepared  for  the  joys  of  the  life  to  come. 
General  Objectives  for  Departments. 

1.  That  departments  embracing  ages  4  to 

9  concentrate  upon  the  development  of  pri- 
mary concepts  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
the  personal  qualities  and  habits  which  the 
individual  must  possess  and  the  preparation 
he  must  make  to  be  worthy  of  membership 
therein. 

2.  That    the   department   embracing    ages 

10  to  12  aim  to  lead  the  child  to  explore  and 
to  understand  the  Church  and  its  purposes 
in  relation  to  himself. 

3.  That  the  departments  embracing  ages 
12  to  19  aim  to  induce  the  pupil  to  continue 
his  exploration  and  his  effort  at  understand- 
ing gospel  principles  with  relation  to  himself 
and  to  his  active  membership  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints;  the  source  books  for  this 
exploration  to  be  the  standard  works  of  the 
Church  and  approved  commentaries  thereof. 
In  the  early  years  narrative  and  biographical 
approaches  are  appropriate.  In  the  "B"  and 
"C"  departments  methods  utilizing  problems 
and  projects,  and  stressing  adequate  inter- 
pretation of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  application  of  these  to  daily  life  are 
appropriate. 

4.  That  the  Missionary  Training  depart- 
ment aim  be: 

a.  To  lead  the  members  of  the  class  to  a 
deep  conviction  culminating  in  a  testi- 
mony of  the  Gospel. 

b.  To  induce  a  desire  to  share  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel  with  others. 

c.  To  acquaint  with  means  and  methods 
of  helping  others  to  share  in  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel. 

5.  That  the  Gospel  Doctrine  department 
emphasize  the  special  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities adults  have  to  apply  Gospel 
principles  to  the  betterment  of  home  and 
community  conditions. 

Importance  of  Point  of  View  Toward 
Teaching: 

Fervent,  effective  teaching  is  impossible 
without  an  impelling  purpose.  One  of  the 
best  ways  for  teachers  to  become  enthusi- 
astic about  teaching  is  to  understand  clearly 
why  their  teaching  is  important.  A  clear 
point  of  view  with  respect  to  the  great  funda- 
mental purposes  underlying  religious  educa- 
tion will  give  teachers  a  renewed  sense  of 
the  importance  of  their  work. 

Analysis  of  Statement  of  Ultimate  Ob- 
jectives: 

As  the  statement  of  "Ultimate  objectives" 
above  is  studied  carefully,  it  will  be  noted 
that  it  is  amplified  in  three  parts.  First,  there 
is  a  general,  comprehensive  statement  of  a 
fundamental,  all-inclusive  purpose  or  aim 
common  to  all  Sunday  School  courses,  from 


the  Kindergarten  through  the  Gospel  Doctrine 
Department:  "To  help  to  the  utmost  all 
members  of  the  Church  to  become  Latter-day 
Saints  in  the  fullest  and  truest  sense  of  that 
term." 

Second:  This  general  statement  is  clarified 
and  expanded  by  three  more  particular 
statements.  Each  of  these  serves  to  interpret 
more  fully  and  practically  the  fundamental, 
general  aim  first  stated. 

Third:  Following  the  three  amplifying 
paragraphs,  are  five  paragraphs  by  which  the 
general  objectives  are  applied  to  the  five 
general  age  groups  embraced  in  the  whole 
scope  of  Sunday  School  departments. 

Each  of  these  three  divisions  merits  careful 
and  close  analysis  and  application.  The 
Union  Meeting  presentation  in  October 
should  accomplish  this. 

Plan  of  Presentation: 

In  the  general  session  of  the  Union  Meeting 
the  following  should  be  presented: 

1.  Read  the  statement  "Ultimate  Objectives 
of  the  Whole  Sunday  School  Course  of 
Study." 

If  possible,  have  mimeographed  copies 
provided,  so  every  one  may  have  one. 

2.  Analysis  of  this  statement.  (See  above.) 

3.  Comments  Upon  the  Statement  ( See  be- 
low). 

4.  The  Importance  of  Objectives  to  Ef- 
fective Teaching. 

a.  Necessity  for  clear  understanding. 

b.  Relation  to  enthusiastic  teaching. 

c.  Relation  to  effective  preparation  and 
presentation. 

In  the  departmental  sessions  the  following 
aspects  of  the  subject  should  be  stressed: 

1.  Brief  Review  of  the  high  points  of  the 
General  session. 

2.  The  particularized  objectives  of  our  de- 
partment and  their  application  to  our  work  as 
individuals. 

—How  these  objectives  contribute  to  the 
realization  of  the  ultimate  objectives. 

—Their  relation  to  our  selection  of  ma- 
terials and  methods. 

3.  Special  application  of  and  emphasis 
upon  the  particular  "comments"  which  have 
special  relationship  to  our  department  (For 
"comments,"  see  below).  Use  concrete,  il- 
lustrations of  how  these  apply  to  particular, 
specific  lessons  to  be  taught.) 

4.  The  relation  of  these  objectives  to  the 
subject  of  the  November  Union  Meeting. 

Comments  Upon  the  Statement  of  Objec- 
tives: 

The  following  observations  arise  from  a 
moment's  reflection  upon  the  statement  of 
objectives  appearing  above: 

1.  These  objectives  are  centered  in  the  in- 
dividual. 

2.  They  aim  to  bring  about  "certain  de- 
sired changes"  in  individuals  and,  it  may  be, 
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will    require    that    certain    changes    be    pre- 
vented. 

3.  To  accomplish  these  it  will  be  in  order 
to:  1—  add  to  the  individual's  knowledge; 
2^improve  his  attitudes  and  appreciations 
(3)  increase  his  power  to  do,  his  skills,  and 
his  habits. 

4.  Teachers  should  hold  these  objectives 
consciously  in  their  minds  at  all  times,  allow- 
ing them  to  influence  and  control  their  selec- 
tion and  use  of  all  materials  of  preparation 
and  presentation. 

5.  The  specific  objectives  of  each  depart- 
ment should  be  allowed  deliberate  and  con- 
scious influence  and  control  over  the  selection 
of  particular  lesson  purposes  or  aims. 

6.  Methods  and  processes  of  teaching,  their 
selection  and  use  should  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  expressed  in  the  objectives. 

7.  The  objectives  for  the  children's  depart- 
ments, 4  to  9  years  inclusive,  provide  for 
laying  a  broad  foundation  in  the  essential 
concepts.  See  Dr.  Henry  C.  Link's  "Return 
to  Religion"  ^Macmillan  Co. ^-condensation 
in  June  issue  "The  Reader's  Digest,"  for  a 
statement  of  the  wisdom  of  developing  these 
concepts  as  early  as  possible. 

8.  The  objectives  for  the  Church  History 
Department,  ages  10  to  12,  are  in  harmony 
with  the  general  purpose  of  public  educa- 
tion to  motivate  pupils  to  explore  the  various 
fields  of  knowledge  and  human  interest  in  an 
attempt  to  discover  their  own  interests,  and 
aptitudes  and  the  relation  of  facts,  truths  and 


principles  to  their  own  well  being  and  to 
induce  successful  adaptation  thereto  on  the 
part  of  the  individual. 

9.  In  the  higher  departments  the  explor- 
atory principle  is  also  applied  but  to  an 
advanced  and  ever-broadening  scope  of  in- 
terests consistent  with  the  widening  horizon 
of  youth's  ascent  to  maturity. 

10.  The  objectives  of  the  misionary  de- 
partment are  sound,  logical,  practical,  timely, 
centered  in  the  fundamental  necessities  of 
missionary  work  and  in  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  prospective  missionary. 

1 1 .  The  objectives  of  the  Gospel  Doctrine 
department  emphasize  aspects  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  which  adults  are,  by 
nature  and  opportunity,  best  adapted  to 
apply. 

Excellent  Supplementary  Readings: 

1.  Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Activities, 
Wahlquist.  {Chapter  1  —  The  Outcomes  of 
Teaching."  (Second  edition  of  this  book 
will  be  off  the  press  early  in  September.) 

2.  Locating  and  Defining  Objectives— 
Chapter  3,  Method  in  Teaching  Religion,  by 
George  Herbert  Betts  and  Marion  O.  Haw- 
thorne. Abingdon  Press.  $2.50.  At  least 
every  stake  board  should  have  access  to  this 
book.  Order  it  from  the  Deseret  Book 
Company. 

This  chapter  is  an  excellent  analysis  and 
statement  relating  to  objectives  for  religious 
education. 


MEN  WHO  LIVE  IN  SHADOWS 


By  Ezra  J.  Poulsen 


The  wise  man  avoids  shadows,  for  shad- 
ows are  distortions  of  the  truth.     » 

Fear,  sloth,  ignorance,  and  unbelief  are 
the  demons  whose  shadows  most  often  fall 
across  our  path,  making  our  vision  gloomy 
and  out  of  proportion.  If  we  get  away  from 
these,  the  clear  sunshine  falls  around  us, 
and  the  steady  glow  of  self-confidence  warms 
us   from  within. 

Today  is  the  best  day  that  ever  dawned 
if  we  view  it  with  the  clear  eye  of  faith, 
undimmed  by  shadows. 

Plato,  in  his  Republic,  described  a  group 
of  men  working  chained  in  a  cave.  Behind 
them  was  a  fire  which  they  could  not  see, 
for  they  were  not  permitted  to  look  back. 
Before  them  loomed  the  walls  of  their  own 
cavern,  upon  which  the  fire  projected  their 
own  shadows,  grotesque  distortions  of  their 
true  forms  and  movements.  Such  was  their 
outlook  on  life. 

Quite  obviously  the  truth  which  the  great 
philosopher  wished  to  impress  was  that  those 
forces  which  limit  the  vision  and  hedge  in 
the  understanding  are  shutting  us  away  from 


the  truth  that  life  is  rich  with  infinite  pos- 
sibilities. 

Finally,  one  of  Plato's  imaginary  men  made 
his  escape  into  the  world  of  sunlight  and 
green  earth  above.  What  amazement  he 
must  have  experienced  in  the  world  of  wider 
horizons! 

To  a  certain  extent  we  all  live  with  the 
outlook  of  men  bound  in  Plato's  cave.  Are 
we  content  with  half-truths,  with  mediocre 
attainments,  with  blighted  spiritual  vision? 
If  so  we  are  living  in  shadows.  The  re- 
flections of  our  own  distorted  selves  are  the 
daily  evidences  of  our  backsliding,  and  we 
grow  deeper  in  error  with  each  wrong  re- 
action. 

Those  who  really  test  their  strength,  break 
the  bonds  that  hold  them  in  regions  of  shad- 
ows, and  find  their  way  out  into  the  world 
of  sunshine  and  advancement.  This  is  a 
challenge  to  everyone.  Break  the  shackles 
of  ignorance,  learn  that  fear  is  a  phantom 
incapable  of  passing  the  gates  guarding  the 
citidal  of  integrity.  And  finally  we  must 
stalk  the  monster,  sloth,  and  guided  by  faith, 
move  out  on  to  the  highroad  toward  success. 
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VITALIZING  THE  MUSICAL 
RENDITION 

(Song  to  be  studied  in  September  Union 
Meeting   and  practiced  in   Sunday   Schools 
during  October  is,  "Children's  Praise,"  No. 
259.) 
Definition: 

The  word,  vitalize,  means  "to  endow  with 
life,  energy  and  animation."  Every  song  is 
the  re-echoing  of  some  life  experience  or  the 
voicing  of  a  hope,  a  longing,  a  desire,  or 
an  expression  of  faith,  love,  charity,  friendli- 
ness, patriotism,  loyalty,  adoration,  devotion, 
rejoicing,  gratitude,  assurance,  etc.  The  more 
clearly  a  song  can  be  made  to  express  an 
inward  feeling,  the  greater  will  naturally  be 
its  value:  thus  the  scriptural  mention  of 
"the  hill  breaking  forth  into  singing"  and 
the  watse  places  of  Jerusalem  "singing  to- 
gether," and  the  "singing  of  a  'new  song' 
unto  the  Lord"  are  all  expressions  in  sug- 
gestive songs  of  joy,  happiness,  consolation, 
and  triumph. 

Example  of  Hymns. 

Hymns  as  well  as  the  psalms  and  other 
spiritual  songs,  are  coeval  with  Christianity 
itself  and  as  such,  are  vitally  deep-rooted  in 
the  lives  of  humanity,  for  they  are  an  ex- 
pression of  the  heart's  inmost  desire  and 
become  the  choicest  utterance  of  a  God-fear- 
ing soul. 

The  New  Testament  not  only  commands 
their  use,  but  contains  some  of  the  actual 
words  sung  by  the  first  Christians. 

Among  the  scriptural  citations  are  fine 
examples  of  Prose  Hymns,  Officiale  Hymns, 
Metrical  Hymns,  the  "Plain-Song,"  the 
Chant,  and  the  "Antiphony." 

Of  the  latter  class,  the  scriptures  are  replete 
with  evidence  of  the  vital  importance  and 
use  of  song. 

In  the  ancient  church  of  the  Jews  there 
was  an  alternation  of  song,  one  set  of  singers 
being  answered  by  another  as  in  the  "Song 
of  Moses  and  the  Children  of  Israel,"  "Mir- 
iam the  Prophetess  and  all  the  women."  In 
Samuel  18:7  it  says — "The  women  answered 
one  another  as  they  sang  or  played."  (In 
Ezra  111:10-11)  "And  they  sang  together 
by  course.  All  the  people  shouted  with  a 
great  shout,  when  they  praised  the  Lord." 
At  the  dedication  of  the  restored  walls  of 
Jerusalem  it  says — "And  the  singers  sang 
loud  with  Jezrahiah,  their  overseer  (or  lead- 
er)  and  the  wives  and  children  rejoiced;  so 


that  the  joy  of  Jerusalem  was  heard   even 
afar  off." 

How  to  Vitalize  Hymns. 

They  must  have  vitalized  the  musical  ren- 
dition completely  if  joy  was  heard  and  felt, 
even  afar  off. 

How  may  we  best  vitalize  a  musical  ren- 
dition? 

1.  By  a  fine  background  of  Preparation, 
memorization,  observation,  contemplation, 
and  prayerful  determination. 

2.  By  an  acquaintance  with,  and  an  under- 
standing of,  the  inner  spirit  or  message  of 
the  song. 

3.  By  radiating  the  spirit  of  the  song  in 
its  first  presentation  to  the  group. 

4.  By  re-creating  it  anew  with  a  spon- 
taneity and  a  challenging  power  which  makes 
an  immediate  appeal. 

5.  Let  the  song  speak  for  itself  through  a 
consistent  interpretation.  Avoid  preach- 
ments; for  one  song  sung  is  worth  a  thousand 
preached   about. 

6.  By  the  discovery  and  control  of  a  true 
tempo  through  the  text  and  the  music. 

7.  By  appropriate  tone  power  and  tone 
color. 

8.  By  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  stress  or 
emphasis  of  words,  rhythm,  melody,  and 
harmony. 

9.  Emphasis  is  something  apart  from  dis- 
tinct enunciation  and  pronunciation  for  every 
word  in  every  sentence  has  its  own  particu- 
lar value,  and  the  shading  of  tone  required 
to  indicate  these  values  is  in  itself  a  fine  art. 
(Discover  this  in  the  song  for  the  month.) 

10.  By  proper  control  and  regulation  of 
"Nuances,"  "Clarity  of  Phrasing,"  Flexibility 
of  rhythm  and  tempo,  and  the  preservation  of 
a  true  style. 

11.  Seek  to  invite  and  evoke  a  true  spirit 
of  worship  by  the  very  manner  of  playing, 
conducting  and  presentation;  also  by  the 
comments  made  in  rehearsal. 

12.  The  best  way  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  any  job  is  to  discover  better  ways  of  doing 
it 

All  singing  and  playing  must  come  from 
the  heart  in  order  to  be  vitally  impressive. 
"When  the  words  of  a  song  fall  below  a 
certain  level  of  dignity,  and  the  closer  their 
sound  and  sense  approach  the  colloquial,  the 
more  incongruous,  disturbing,  or  downright 
funny  it  seems." 

Why  mumble  when  you  can  speak  dis- 
tinctly? 
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Why  play  listlessly  when  you  can  do  so 
soulfully  and  artistically? 

Why  be  bound  to  a  book  when  you  can 
memorize  and  grow  in  freedom  and  power? 

Why  fail  to  vitalize  all  musical  renditions 
when  there  is  so  much  of  joy  in  high  en- 
deavor? 

Let  us  set  for  ourselves  definite  goals  or 
objectives  and  may  one  of  the  chief  among 
these  be  "The  Vitalization  of  all  Musical 
renditions." 

Song  for  the  Month. 

In  song  No.  259,  "Children's  Praise" — let 
us  remember  that  "childhood  has  its  own 
way  of  seeing,  thinking  and  feeling,  suitable 
to  its  own  condition  and  that  nothing  can  be 
less  reasonable  than  to  substitute  for  these, 
our  own  ways."- — Rousseau. 


There  are  two  types  of  persons,  viz. : 

1.  "Those  who  can  reach  mentally  beyond 
a  certain  experience,  and 

2.  Those  encompassed  by  the  past  which 
holds  them  in  a  mental  grip  impasse." 

Always  be  anxious  to  .make  a  change  for 
the  better. 

Let's  make  this  joyous  song  a  happy  ex- 
perience for  young  and  old.  It  is  quite  fitting 
to  make  a  "tenuto"  or  "hold"  on  the  word, 
"skies,"  in  the  chorus,  and  to  gently  relax 
or  ritard  the  last  measure  of  the  song. 

Vitalize  the  song  through  a  thoughtful 
delivery  of  the  text,  a  true  tempo,  proper 
emphasis,  in  a  manner  befitting  the  true  style, 
play  the  organ  inspirationally,  conduct  grace- 
fully and  pleasantly,  and  work  with  dispatch 
and  system  and  the  musical  rendition  will  be 
vital  and  inspirational. 


THE  MIRACULOUS  HEALING  OF  WILLIAM  H.  DICKSON 

By  Asa  L.  Dickson 


William  Henderson  Dickson  was  born 
March  22,  1850,  Morse,  Iowa.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  Billa  and  Mary  Stoddard  Dick- 
son. The  parents  joined  the  Church  and  im- 
migrated to  Utah  in  the  early  sixties,  and 
made  their  home  in  Centerville,  Davis 
County,  Utah. 

The  following  incident  happened  while  the 
family  was  living  in  Centerville,  and  was  re- 
lated by  Mr.  William  .  Dickson,  as  follows: 

"My  small  companion  and  I  were  playing 
on  a  haystack.  Because  of  the  strong  winds 
that  blow  there,  the  stack  had  been  propped 
and  held  in  place  by  poles  propped  up  with 
two-tined  pitch-forks,  of  which  the  handles 
were  resting  on  the  ground,  and  the  tines 
pointing  upward. 

"After  playing  some  time  we  became  tired 
and  decided  to  get  down.  I,  boylike;  thought 
I  would  keel  off,  but  in  so  doing  I  fell  di- 
rectly on  one  of  the  upturned  tines.  It 
pierced  my  body  just  above  the  left  hip.  I 
hung  suspended  while  my  companion  ran 
for  help.  All  of  the  folks  were  away  from 
home  that  day  except  two  young  ladies.  One 
of  them  being  tall  and  strong  succeeded  in 
lifting  me  down. 

"Of  course  I  was  very  ill  for  several  days, 
nothing  it  seemed  could  be  done  for  me.  I 
was  just  gradually  wasting  away,  and  every 
one  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  live. 
One  day  I  had  been  much  more  restless  than 
usual,  and  had  been  carried  from  room  to 
room  several  times.  Turning  on  my  bed,  I 
saw  a  man  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.     He  was  talking  to  mother,  and  ask- 


ing the  privilege  of  administering  to  me. 
Mother  gladly  consented,  and  offered  to  go 
for  some  one  to  assist  him,  but  he  said  he 
needed  no  assistance. 

"He  came  over  and  knelt  down  by  my 
bed,  and  placed  his  hands  on  my  head  and 
blessed  me.  Though  the  words  he  used  have 
gone  from  my  memory,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  feeling  that  came  over  me.  It  was  the 
most  blessed,  holy  feeling  I  have  ever  ex- 
perienced. When  he  took  his  hands  from 
my  head,  I  was  instantly  healed.  There 
were  no  days  or  even  hours  of  waiting,  for 
I  was  entirely  well  from  that  time  on. 

"In  appearance  the  man  was  just  ordinary; 
neatly  dressed,  and  a  little  above  the  aver- 
age in  height.  We  do  not  know  where  he 
came  from,  no  one  saw  him  come  or  go,  but 
we  do  know  that  he  w'as  sent  by  the  Lord  to 
heal  me." 

(Brother  William  Dickson  recently  passed 
away  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  He  was  a 
very  faithful  man  to  the  Church.  He  served 
in  the  Bishopric  for  twenty-five  years;  super- 
intendent in  the  Sunday  School  for  seventeen 
years,  and  Bishop's  counselor  for  twenty- 
five  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  high 
council  for  eight  years.  He  went  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Nebraska  from  1898  to  1900,  the 
mission  headquarters  being  in  Lincoln.  He 
has  reared  an  honorable  family,  has  been 
very  faithful  to  his  appointments,  and  has 
borne  many  testimonies  to  the  healing  power 
of  the  Priesthood.) 
Morgan,  Utah. 
June  1,  1936. 
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LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER,  1936 

COMMON    INTERESTS    IN    THE 
HOME 

Lesson  35.    For  October  4,  1936 

Objective:  To  teach  that  family  ties  can 
be  maintained  if  parents  have  the  same  gen- 
eral background. 

Method:  It  will  be  well  to  have  this  lesson 
read  in  the  class  in  its  entirety  by  dividing 
it  between  three  or  four  readers.  It  should 
be  clear  to  the  girls  in  the  class  that  if  they 
are  looking  forward  to  marital  happiness 
they  must  see  to  it  that  in  each  case  the  one 
they  select  should  have  common  interests 
with  hers.  There  are  certain  incompatabilities 
that  are  very  difficult  to  overcome;  among 
them  racial,  social,  economic  and  religious. 
If  boys  and  girls  differ  on  these  points  it  is 
extremely  hazardous  for  them  to  succeed  in 
the  making  of  a  home,  because  home  should 
mean  harmony.  Children,  if  they  are  to  en- 
joy a  normal  life,  must  be  reared  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  harmony  where  the  father  and 
mother,  on  the  big  issues  of  life,  see  eye  to 
eye  and  share  a  common  philosophy. 

Assign  the  questions  in  advance  so  that 
considerable  thought  may  be  given  to  them. 
In  the  final  analysis  this  lesson  should  bring 
out  the  statement  from  both  young  and  old  in 
the  class,  that  the  Latter-day  Saint  girl,  if  she 
has  interest  in  her  own  happiness,  will  find  it 
only  when  and  if  she  joins  in  marriage  with 
one  whose  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  life  coincide  with  her  own. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  have  some 
of  the  class  explain  what  methods  they  em- 
ploy to  encourage  free  discussion  of  indi- 
vidual problems  so  that  all  make  free  with 
each  other  in  unburdening  their  souls  to 
each  other.  No  doubt  there  are  such  families 
in  your  community  and  you  may  be  able  to 
induce  the  mother  from  such  a  home  to  ex- 
plain in  detail  how  this  common  interest  and 
mutual  trust  are  encouraged  and  achieved. 

STIMULATION  OF  A  BALANCED 
LIFE 

Lesson  36.    For  October  11,  1936 

Objective:  To  teach  that  the  greatest 
joy  in  living  comes  through  expanding, 
broadening  experiences. 

Method:  By  previous  assignment  ask  three 
or  four  members  to  come  prepared  to  explain 
what  they  mean  by  a  balanced  life.     With 


these  definitions  before  them,  let  the  class 
proceed  to  analyze  the  Church  to  see  what 
opportunities  are  given  to  women  to  escape 
the  narrow  life.  Let  them  tell  what  the  Re- 
lief Society  does  in  the  field  of  culture,  re- 
ligion, literature,  art  and  home  building;  what 
value  it  is  to  a  woman  to  meet  other  women 
in  the  ward  each  week  and  associate  with 
them  and  exchange  views  with  them;  what  it 
means  to  her  to  get  away  from  the  four  walls 
of  the  home,  getting  new  scenes,  seeing  new 
faces,  making  new  contacts.  Furthermore,  let 
it  be  explained  what  Sunday  School  does  to 
broaden  the  life  of  girls  and  women  by  giving 
them  a  better  understanding  of  the  Gospel 
plan,  leading  them  to  perfection  physically, 
mentally,  morally  and  spiritually. 

Ask  some  one  to  give  a  five  minute  resume 
of  the  material  in  this  lesson.  See  to  it  that 
the  word  broad  is  not  confused  with  the  pop- 
ular term  liberal  minded,  which  too  often 
merely  means  the  rejection  of  everything  that 
is  sound  and  that  through  all  experience  and 
history  has  proved  unenduring. 

The  question  should  also  be  raised  how 
members  of  the  class,  both  girls  and  women, 
can  so  budget  their  time  that  it  may  be  used 
profitably.  Inasmuch  as  this  day  is  one  of 
increasing  leisure,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  women  have  greater  relief  from  drudgery, 
more  opportunities  for  self  improvement  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  and 
that  the  Church  encourages  and  provides  for 
the  profitable  use  of  that  time. 


MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Introduction:  In  the  months  of  the  past 
the  girls  and  women  of  the  Church  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  course  of  study  have 
been  led  up  the  trail  of  inspiration  on  the 
mountain  of  progress.  They  began  upon  a 
spiritual  foundation,  moved  up  along  moral 
standards,  enjoyed  social  relations  and  looked 
into  public  affairs.  New  vistas  spread  out  be- 
fore them  and  expanding  horizons  revealed 
themselves.  While  the  ascent  has  been  steep, 
they  have  been  fully  repaid  by  their  effort 
of  climbing  and  now  they  are  to  be  given 
a  view  of  their  mental  developments  with  its 
unlimited  scope  and  beauty. 

We  shall  now  step  upon  that  platform 
and  witness  our  surroundings  from  that  high 
eminence. 
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THE    GLORY    OF    GOD    IS 
INTELLIGENCE 

Lesson  37.     For  October  18,  1936 

Objective:  To  teach  thai  true  intelligence 
is  achieved  when  our  minds  are  enlightened 
and  broadened  by  the  spirit  of  truth. 

Method:  As  a  beginning,  let  some  one  by 
previous  appointment,  read  what  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  has  to  say  in  section  93  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  beginning  with  verse 
24.  Note  the  distinction  he  makes  between 
intelligence  and  intellect.  Call  attention  to 
the  effect  which  missionary  experiences  have 
upon  our  young  boys  and  girls  whose  minds 
expand  and  whose  intellect  becomes  keener 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospel  which 
they  are  expounding  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  As  is  related  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  today's  lesson  note  the  manner  in 
which  the  mind  of  the  Prophet  became  illumi- 
nated as  he  was  instructed  by  the  Lord. 

Permit  the  class  to  answer  the  four  ques- 
tions presented  there.  Discover,  if  you  can, 
if  the  members  of  the  class,  the  young  as  well 
as  the  old,  have  any  practical,  methodical 
plan  which  they  follow  to  study  the  gospel. 
Whether  or  not  they  have  set  aside  a  time 
for  reflection  and  meditation  over  the  glories 
and  beauties  of  the  Gospel. 

It  will  also  be  interesting  to  find  out  how 
many  of  the  class  are  acquainted  witf>  our 
standard  works,  if  they  know  where  to  turn 
for  solace  and  comfort,  or  for  information. 
Encourage  them  to  engage  in  stimulating 
reading,  followed  by  reflection. 

CONTACT  WITH  GREAT  MINDS 

Lesson  38.     For  October  25,  1936 

Objective:     To  teach  that  we  can  be  lifted 


to  a  higher  level  of  thought  and  appreciation 
if  we  keep  in  contact  with  great  personalities 
that  can  be  reached  by  the  many  mediums 
of  modern  communication. 

Method:  If  we  accept  the  statement  that 
we  are  influenced  by  thoughts,  then  it  must 
follow  that  as  individuals  we  are  in  a  position 
to  determine  the  standards  of  those  with 
whom  we  mingle.  We  exhibit  our  standards 
of  the  things  we  patronize  and  for  which  we 
show  a  liking.  Our  presence  at  a  picture 
show  of  low  level  must  be  interpreted  as  our 
approval  of  the  production  of  that  kind  of 
outlook.  The  books  we  get  from  the  library 
also  prove  our  standards;  the  music  we  like, 
the  radio  programs  to  which  we  listen.  All  the 
things  we  seek  and  seem  to  enjoy  proclaim 
loudly  to  what  point  we  have  developed  in 
reaching  the  true,  beautiful  and  good  in  life. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  the  things  of  a  low 
order  in  your  community  cannot  continue  if 
not  patronized.  On  the  other  hand  the  good 
things  will  prevail  if  supported.  If  you 
have  a  public  library  in  your  community, 
find  out  by  show  of  hands  how  many  take 
advantage  of  the  facilities  of  that  institution; 
how  many  are  attempting  to  raise  their  own 
standards  by  getting  better  acquainted  with 
literature,  art,  sculpture,  music  and  reading. 
In  a  word,  the  lesson  today  is  attempting  to 
develop  a  discriminating  cultured  taste. 

Permit  the  class  members  to  give  the  details, 
at  random,  of  a  few  good  books.  Let  them 
name  a  few  great  music  composers,  a  few 
great  writers,  a  few  artists.  This  will  rather 
indicate  to  what  extent  members  of  your  class 
are  acquainted  with  the  people  and  the  things 
that  are  contributing  to  our  elevation  of 
thought  and  bringing  beauty  into  our  lives. 

Refer  to  the  questions  to  which  brief  an- 
swers may  be  given. 


LIBRARIAN'S  DEPARTMENT 

( Continued  from  page  323 ) 


two  years,  in  five  years,  in  ten  years. 

So  lets  take  a  long  time  but  determined 
view  of  this  important  job  and  go  to  work. 
The  accumulations  to  our  indexes  of  facts 
about  content,  nature,  artist,  or  author,  pub- 
lishers, sources  of  enrichment  materials  will 
make  those  indexes  so  valuable  as  the  years 
go  by  that  they  will  come  to  be  among  the 


most  priceless,  the  most  sought  after  and  most 
useful  possessions  of  the  Sunday  School. 

Furthermore,  speakers  and  teachers  of  all 
kinds  upon  hearing  that  we  have  such  a 
treasure,  will  not  only  beat  a  pathway  to  our 
doors,  they  may  even  beat  the  doors  down. 
So  as  we  go  to  work  to  accumulate  this 
wealth   let's  reinforce  our  strongholds. 


"Every  library  should  try  to  be  complete  on  something,  if  it  were  only  the 
history  of  pin-heads." — Holmes. 
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SUBJECT:  TEACHINGS  AND  TESTIMONY  OF 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  WRITERS 

For  Members  of  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  and  Men 
and  Women  Over  20  Years  of  Age,  Not  Otherwise 

Assigned. 

General  Board  Committee:  George  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  Frederick  J.  Pack,  Vice-Chairman; 

Mark  Austin,  Herbert  B.  Maw. 


The  October  and  November  lesson  helps  for  this  department 
will  be  printed  in  the  September  issue  of  "The  Instructor." 


DOUBT  AND  FAITH 


Faith  is  not  credulity,  as  some  people  are 
inclined  to  think  when  they  wish  to  justify 
themselves  in  their  religious  skepticism.  On 
the  contrary,  it  .is  an  abiding  assurance  con- 
cerning something  that  lies  ahead.  As  knowl- 
edge touches  the  past  and  the  present,  so  faith 
reaches  out  for  the  future.  We  can  no  more 
live  without  faith  than  we  can  without  knowl- 
edge. And  faith  is  quite  as  fruitful  in  sub- 
stantial results. 

Faith  is  positive,  not  negative.  We  live  by 
what  we  believe,  not  by  what  we  doubt. 
Columbus  was  skeptical  about  many  things 
in  his  surroundings,  but  he  did  not  discover 
the  New  World  by  means  of  his  doubts.  He 
discovered  the  New  World  because  he  be- 
lieved something.  His  belief  was  a  step  for- 
ward out  of  his  doubt.  Had  he  only  doubted, 
he  would  never  have  tramped  over  Europe 
looking  for  some  one  to  fit  him  out  with  ships 
and  men.  He  had  faith  in  his  own  knowl- 
edge, in  his  own  courage,  in  his  own  power. 
That  is  why  he  took  his  life  in  his  hands  and 
went  into  the  Great  Unknown  Realm  of  the 
Sea. 

Similarly  Joseph  Smith,  in  the  religious  field, 


had  his  doubts  respecting  the  creeds  of  his 
time.  He  did  not  believe  that  churches  which 
taught  contradictory  things  could,  separately 
or  together,  be  the  church  of  God.  Nor  did 
he  think  that  confusion  and  contention  were 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  These  were  his  doubts. 
But  had  he  stopped  there,  we  should  not 
now  have  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  It  was  his  faith  that  produced 
this  result.  It  was  his  belief  in  the  truth 
of  James's  statement  that  sent  him  to  the 
Grove  on  his  father's  farm.  It  was  his  con- 
fidence in  the  goodness  and  the  power  of 
God  that  brought  on  the  First  Vision. 

Every  discovery  that  has  ever  been  made, 
from  fire  to  relativity,  has  been  made,  not 
through  doubt  or  skepticism  or  unbelief,  but 
through  faith  in  something  intangible,  unseen. 
And  every  step  forward  in  culture,  in  re- 
ligion, in  the  good  life,  has  been  made  because 
some  one  believed  fervently,  creatively,  pas- 
sionately in  the  existence  of  some  ideal. 

Not  doubt,  but  faith,  is  what  we  all  live 
by.  Faith,  not  doubt,  is  the  source  of  power 
and  human  happiness. 
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|  MY  LIFE  CODE  | 

Plain  Food  for  the  Stomach,  Vigorous  Exercise  for  the  Muscles,  Pure  Air 

for  the  Lungs,  Sound  Sleep  for  the  Nerves,  Good  Cheer  for  the  Livery  I 

Great  Thoughts  for  the  Head,  Holy  Aspirations  for  the  Heart,  Kind  Deeds  1 
for  Neighbors,  and  Pure  Love  for  God — These  Things  Make  Life  Worth 

|  .  Living  and  Heaven  Sure  of  Winning.  | 

|  — Nephi   Jensen 
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EVILS  AND  DESIGNS 

By  C.  Douglas  Barnes,  Ph.  D. 

"Behold,  verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord  unto 
you,  in  consequence  of  evils  and  designs 
which. do  and  will  exist  in  the  hearts  of  con- 
spiring men  in  the  last  days,  I  have  warned 
you,  and  forewarn  you,  by  giving  unto  you 
this  word  of  wisdom  by  revelation."  {Doc. 
and  Cov.,  Sec.  89:4.) 

The  significance  of  the  reference  to  the 
designs  of  conspiring  men,  has  become  more 
and  more  evident  in  recent  years.  These  de- 
signs outwardly  have  taken  form,  for  example, 
in  the  gigantic  advertising  program  of  the 
tobacco  and  kindred  interests.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  magnitude  of  the  program  of 
these  interests,  and  the  following  item  is  of- 
fered as  evidence  that  the  conspiracy  is  genu- 
ine. 

The  Thiokol  Corporation  of  Yardville, 
New  Jersey,  manufacturers  of  Thiokol,  a  new 
synthetic  rubber  that  is  fast  gaining  prom- 
inence due  to  its  specific  application  to  cer- 
tain uses,  and  its  imperviousness  to  gasoline 
and  oil,  recently  published  a  booklet  en- 
titled, "A  Rubber  Plantation  in  New  Jersey," 
describing  Thiokol.  While  attempting  to 
impress  the  reader  with  the  potential  tonnage 
involved  should  Thiokol  supplant  the  usual 


metal    electroplates    used    in    printing,    this 
statement  was  presented: 

"There  is  no  apparent  connection  between 
the  World  Series.and  Thiokol  printing  plates, 
but  there  is.  When  the  Tigers  took  the 
Series  last  Fall,  a  great  cigarette  concern 
shipped  20  tons  of  metal  electroplates,  air- 
mail, to  newspapers  all  over  the  land  so  that 
the  next  morning's  editions  could  carry  a  cer- 
tain advertisement."     (Page  25.) 

Obviously  the  distribution  of  20  tons  air- 
mail, in  itself  was  an  enormous  undertaking. 
The  advertisement  was  placed  before  the 
public  at  the  psychological  moment,  while 
interest  in  the  Series,  was  still  active.  The 
fact  that  the  cigarette  concern  used  the 
fastest  and  most  modern  means  of  distribut- 
ingthe  propaganda  also  is  significant. 

There  is  nothing  antique,  or  out  of  date 
in  the  methods  of  those  who  propagandize  the 
use  of  cigarettes.  Neither  is  there  antiquity 
in  the  warning  and  advice  of  the  Word  of 
Wisdom.  The  Word  of  Wisdom  has  perhaps 
greater  importance  and  significance  today, 
even,  than  the  day  it  first  was  published  or 
announced  to  the  Church.  The  evils  and 
designs  are  real,  and  our  fight  to  resist  the 
conspiracy  should  be  whole  hearted. 
April  14,  1936. 
Long  Beach,  California. 


DEATH  TAKES  THE  STEERING  WHEEL 
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COURSE  D— THE  ARTICLES  OF  FAITH 

For  Elders  and  Other  Young  Men  and  Women  of  19  and  20  Years  of  Age 
General  Board  Committee:  Robert  L.  Judd,  Chairman;  James  L.  Barker,  Vice-Chairman; 

Carl  F.  Eyring 


CONCERT  RECITATION 
"Man  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.    Intelligence,  or  the  light  of  truth,  was) 
not  created  or  made,  neither  indeed  can  be." — Doctrine  and  Covenants  93.29) 


LESSONS   FOR   OCTOBER,   1936 
PERSONAL  IMMORTALITY 

Lesson  34.     For  October  4,  1936 

Texts :    Doctrine  and  Covenants  93 : 2 1  -37; 
Book  of  Abraham  3:16-28;  Joseph  Smith,  the 
Prophet   Teacher,  Roberts,   pp.   50-66;   The 
Truths  We  Live  By,  Hudson,  pp.  119-161. 
Objective:    Man  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God,  As  an  immortal  intelligence  he  is  not  a 
created  being;  he  existed  from  eternity,  and 
will  exist  to  eternity. 
Suggested  Material  Outline: 
I.  A  Society  of  Immortal  Intelligences, 
a.  An  exalted  concept  of  the  real  man. 
The  Prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  dignifies 
the    real    man — man's    so-called    in- 
telligence, ego,  or  self.     "The  spirit 
of  man,    (man's  intelligence  not  his 
spiritual  body)  is  not  a  created  being; 
it   existed   from    eternity,    and    will 
exist  to  eternity."    Thus  man,  as  an 
intelligence,  is  proclaimed — self-  ex- 
istent, not  a  created  being.    God  dif- 
fers from  man,  the  Prophet  teaches, 
not  in  kind  but  in  degree.     Among 
all  these  Intelligencies  some  are  more 
intelligent  than  others,  and  God  is 
"more  intelligent  than  them  all."   No 
intimation  is  found  in  the  Prophet's 
teachings    that    an    Intelligence    can 
succeed  as  an  isolated,  self-sufficient, 
unrestrained     entity.       In     fact,    he 
stresses  the  existence  of  a  society  of 
Intelligencies,  graded  in  intelligence, 
with  God  as  the  head.     Being  im- 
mortal and  a  distinct  person  a  man 
cannot  blame  God  for  what  he  is, 
but  must  accept  the  responsibility  of 
being  a  free  agent, 
b.  Nature  of  man.  Fundamentally,  then, 
man  is  immortal — from  everlasting  to 
everlasting;   he   is   rational — one   of 
the  many  Intelligencies;  he  is  free — 
accountable  for  his   own  acts;   and 
he  holds  membership  in  the  Society 
of  Immortal  Intelligencies  of  which 


c. 


II. 


God  is  the  greatest  of  them  all — 
greatest  in  kindness,  justice,  love, 
intelligence,  and  power. 
Fuller  meaning  given  to  the  Gospel. 
This  exalted  opinion  of  the  self, 
which  the  prophet  offers  to  the  world, 
gives  a  fuller  and  deeper  meaning  to 
the  Gospel.  In  fact,  without  an 
adequate  concept  of  personal  immor- 
tality, religion  becomes  little  more 
than  a  system  of  ethics.  In  all  the 
previous  lessons  we  have  accepted 
the  reality  of  personal  immortality 
and  the  existence  of  a  Society  of  Im- 
mortal Intelligencies.  As  you  will 
now  see,  if  you  did  not  when  these 
lessons  were  studied,  such  a  point  of 
view  gives*  a  clear  and  reasonable 
interpretation  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  For  example,  the  relation- 
ship between  man  and  God  is  one  of 
intimate  cooperation — the  relation- 
ship of  son  to  Father;  inspiration, 
revelation,  and  the  intimate  compan- 
ionship of  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
natural  and  necessary  processes  in  a 
well  organized  Society  of  Intelli- 
gencies; and  eternal  progress  is  ex- 
actly that  which  would  be  expected 
of  an  immortal  person  belonging  to 
a  group  of  which  God  is  head. 

The  acceptance  of  the  reality  of 
a  Society  of  Immortal  Intelligencies, 
makes  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  an  easy  step.  Belief 
in  Personal  Immortality  is  like  bed- 
rock in  building  the  structure  of 
religion.  Many  accept  the  teachings 
and  revelations  given  to  Joseph  Smith 
without  question.  Honest  souls  in- 
side and  outside  the  Church  who 
sense  the  real  import  of  this  belief 
may  wish  to  seek  foundation  for  ad- 
ditional evidences.  To  them,  and 
to  all  who  wish  the  adventure,  we 
offer  that  which  follows. 

What  Does  Science  Offer? 

a.  The  Field  of  Science.     The  young 
man   or  woman   of   today   contacts 
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science  in  many  ways.  He  sees  its 
success  as  it  is  applied  in  medicine 
and  engineering,  in  business  and  in- 
dustry. For  the  most  part,  science 
has  a  good  reputation,  as  it  ought 
to  have,  among  thinking  classes  of 
our  communities.  Sometimes  an  in- 
experienced person  is  awed  by  the 
comprehensiveness  and  power  of  this 
great  department  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  fails  to  recognize  the  limi- 
tations of  science — limitations  which 
are  imposed  by  science  herself. 
Science  arbitrarily  restricts  her  field 
to  the  experiences  which  can  be 
tested  by  her  method.  For  example, 
this  includes  the  study  of  all  phys- 
ical things  such  as  rocks,  mountains, 
and  all  kinds  of  dead  materials;  all 
forms  of  energy  such  as  light,  heat, 
sound,  and  electricity;  the  physical 
aspects  of  life  forms  such  as  plants 
and  animals;  the  mental  states  as 
revealed  through  the  body;  and  the 
structure  and  operation  of  a  human 
society.  In  her  field  science  is  giving 
the  world  many  important  facts  and 
many  well  worked  out  theories  and 
principles.  She  tells  us  what  is,  but 
never  tells  us  what  ought  to  be.  Thus 
science  does  not  include  the  great 
field  of  ideals,  sometimes  called  the 
field  of  values.  Science  can  offer 
only  the  following  types  of  "Immor- 
tality." 

b.  Conservation  of  Energy.  By  careful 
experiments  science  shows  that  al- 
though energy  may  change  in  form, 
as  for  example  from  running  water 
to  the  electricity  of  a  power  line, 
none  of  it  is  lost.  This  means  that 
energy  cannot  be  destroyed  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  everlasting.  But  the 
manner  in  which  it  reveals  itself, 
shall  we  say  its  "personal"  aspect, 
is  ever  changing.  For  example,  dur- 
ing a  radio  address,  including  the 
sending  and  receiving,  energy  reveals 
itself  in  various  ways:  first  as  sound 
waves  produced  by  the  speaker,  then 
as  mechanical  vibrations  of  the  micro- 
phone, then  as  electric  pulses  on  the 
line  from  the  studio  to  the  broad- 
casting power  plant,  then  as  radio 
waves  over  the  country,  then  as 
electric  pulses  in  the  radio  receiver, 
then  as  mechanical  vibrations  of  the 
loud  speaker,  and  finally  as  sound 
waves  again.  Certainly  here  we  do 
not  find  the  personal  immortality  we 
so  much  cherish! 

c.  "Immortality"  of  the  Germ  Plasm. 
The  cell  that  starts  the  physical  body 
of  a  child  comes  half  from  the  father 
and  half  from  the  mother.  Two  long 
lines  of  heredity  (each  made  up  of 
convergences,    at    every   mating    of 


the  ancestors,  of  threads  extending 
back  to  the  beginning  of  physical 
man)  now  converge  to  give  inheri- 
tance to  this  boy.  Though  the  par- 
ents die  they  live  on  in  the  son  who 
now  is  the  custodian  of  the  precious 
"life  cell"  which  has  been  passed  on 
from  one  body  to  another  from  the 
beginning  of  mortal  man.  This  knowl- 
edge stimulates  us  to  keep  clean  and 
to  cherish  the  "immortal  life  cells" 
left  in  our  keeping.  We  feel  a  joy 
and  a  satisfaction  in  thus  serving 
humanity;  but  this  is  not  the  per- 
sonal immortality  we  cherish, 
d.  "Immortality"  of  the  Social  Group. 
Our  thoughts  and  deeds,  our  religion, 
sciences,  arts  and  social  institutions 
can  be  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation.  We  honor  the  past 
for  what  it  gives  to  us  as  a  heritage. 
We  wish  to  do  our  part  in  passing 
civilization  and  culture  to  the  gener- 
ations yet  unborn.  Yet  science  can- 
not prove  that  the  human  race  will 
last  forever,  and  even  if  this  could 
be  done,  personal,  not  group  immor- 
tality, is  the  type  we  cherish. 

All  this  means   that  science  can- 
not offer  us   the  proof   of  the  per- 
sonal   immortality    we    cherish,    but 
neither  does  she  deny  the  existence 
'  of  it.     We  must  seek  elsewhere. 

III.  Searching  the  Field  of  Logic. 

Only  a  brief  glimpse  into  this  field 
is  here  possible.  If  we  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mind,  we  deny  that  which 
is  making  the  denial.  This  is  absurd. 
But  our  bodies,  as  you  will  agree,  are 
known  through  our  minds.  Thus  it  is 
easier  to  think  of  the  body  reduced  to 
the  mind,  than  of  the  mind  reduced  to 
the  body.  If  we  reduce  the  mind  to  the 
body,  then  the  kind  of  immortality  we 
could  have  would  be  the  kind  science 
has  to  offer,  and  this  is  the  kind  which 
is  really  not  immortality.  But  if  the 
body  is  reduced  to  the  mind,  then  we 
are  free  to  seek  outside  science  for  our 
proof,  to  the  Spiritual  aspects  of  the 
mind  itself.  After  careful  thought  it  is 
found  that  mind  seems  to  transcend 
space  and  time,  and  therefore  cannot  die, 
because  death  is  an  act  at  a  place  and 
at  a  time.  Thus  logic  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  personal  immortality  is 
a  possible  and  probable  state,  but  does 
not  give  absolute  proof. 

IV.  Searching  in  the  Field  of  Values. 

Let  us  now  seek  within  ourselves  for 
the  evidence  of  personal  immortality— 
a  most  logical  and  natural  thing  to  do. 
Looking  carefully  we  discover  a  will  to 
live.  This  yearning  for  life  is  more 
than  a  fond  hope  or  a  pleasing  desire, 
it  stands  as  a  rock  of  strength,  safe- 
guarding   our  lives    during    fickle   and 
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despondent  moments.  This  will  to  live 
is  not  the  product  of  wishful  thinking. 
If  it  were,  it  might  come  and  go  with 
the  flight  of  fancy.  No,  it  is  an  im- 
pregnable fact. 

With  the  will  to  live  comes  the  im- 
pelling desire  for  the  good,  the  beautiful 
and  the  true.  At  times  we  depart  from 
our  ideals,  but  when  at  our  best  these 
are  the  values  we  struggle  for,  these 
are  the  things  we  would  give  our  lives 
for.  This  certainly  cannot  be  said  of 
the  facts  furnished  by  science.  For 
example,  we  struggle  for  the  equitable 
distribution  of  water  and  for  its  proper 
and  efficient  use,  but  care  little  whether 
the  atoms  of  its  molecules  are  arranged 
this  way  or  that  so  long  as  we  know 
the  truth  concerning  their  arrangement. 
At  best  we  find  life  too  short  to  garner 
much  of  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the 
true.  We  must  live  on  and  on  if  that 
for  which  we  strive  is  to  be  realized. 
Deny  this  privilege  and  we  deny  the 
quest  of  the  spirit  and  we  render  mean- 
ingless the  will  to  live.  Accept  the  will 
to  live  and  the  values  that  give  it  mean- 
ing and  we  are  led  logically  to  immor- 
tality. Remember,  science  does  not  and 
cannot  deny  immortality.  Also  remem- 
ber that  in  spite  of  what  we  may  at 
times  profess,  our  very  lives  give  evi- 
dence that  we  neither  deny  the  will  to 
live  nor  the  ideals  of  truth,  beauty  and 
goodness— in  brief,  our  daily  lives  are 
evidence  of  personal  immortality.  Thus 
in  the  field  of  values  we  gain  our  best 
evidence  of  immortality.  But  true  religion 
stands  supreme  in  this  field,  and  this 
is  why  it  has  stood  firm  for  the  validity 
of  personal  immortality.  Thus  it  be- 
comes clear  that  an  abiding  faith  in 
personal  immortality  has  a  firm  foun- 
dation. 
Through  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  immortal 
intelligence,  the  spiritual  body,  and  the 
physical  body  will  be  united  into  an  immortal 
soul.  "This  is  the  glory  of  God — to  bring  to 
pass  the  immortality  and  eternal  life  of  (the 
soul  of)    man."      (See  next  lesson.) 

Suggested  Method  Outline: 

I-IV.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  pre- 
sent the  whole  lesson,  except  perhaps  the 
topics,  "What  Does  Science  Offer"  and 
"Searching  in  the  Field  of  Logic,"  which  may 
be  assigned  to  members  with  adequate  ex- 
perience. Since  "Personal  Immortality"  is 
like  bed-rock  in  building  a  structure  of  re- 
ligious beliefs,  the  teacher  should  give  much 
thought  and  study  to  this  lesson.  After  the 
presentation  try  such  questions  as  these: 

What  kinds  of  "immortality"  does  science 
offer?  What  does  science  offer  by  Way  of 
personal  immortality?    What  do  we  find  in 


the  field  of  logic?  Will  some  one  try  to  give 
the  argument  showing  that  our  best  evidence 
is  to  be  found  in  the  field  of  values?  By 
specific  examples  explain  how  personal  im- 
mortality gives  meaning  to  the  Gospel.  Just 
how  does  a  faith  in  personal  immortality 
color  and  shape  your  personal  life. 

Assignment:  As  an  application  of  this  les- 
son, let  each  member  bring  next  Sunday,  a 
list  of  his  typical  activities  for  the  week  and 
an  evaluation  of  each  in  terms  of  its  immor- 
tal value.  For  example  what  immortal  values 
are  to  be  found  in  the  reading  of  a  good 
book,  the  playing  of  tennis,  the  doing  of  a 
good  turn?  Point  out  that  whatever  helps 
to  build  a  Christ-like  character  has  immortal 
value,  and  this  may  form  the  criterion  needed 
in  the  analysis.  Following  the  outline  of 
next  Sunday's  lesson,  "The  resurrection  of 
the  body,"  assign  the  topics,  What  is  death? 
"Jesus  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept," 
and  "Victory  of  the  grave  but  transitory" 
as  talks  to  two  class  members. 

The  Two  and  One-Half  Minute  Talk  for 
October:  If  your  class  has  opportunity  to 
give  such  a  talk  you  might  use  the  subject, 
"The  Resurrection  of  Jesus,"  help  being  ob- 
tained from  the  outline  of  next  Sunday's 
lesson. 

Teacher's  Closing  Minute:  The  teacher 
might  close  with  this  statement:  "An  abid- 
ing faith  in  personal  immortality  will  bring 
a  fuller  and  richer  meaning  to  every  day 
life,  and  a  true  perspective  of  life  as  a 
whole.  Such  a  faith  is  worth  cultivating. 
Let  us  repeat  the  concert  recitation  for 
October." 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE 
BODY 

Lesson  35.     For  October  11,  1936 

Texts:  Articels  of  Faith,  Talmage,  pp. 
375-394;  Sunday  Night  Talks,  Talmage,  pp. 
357-368. 

Objective:  "Be  it  known  that  the  coming 
forth  of  Christ  from  the  tomb  was  a  Resur- 
rection in  fact,  and  not  merely  a  Restoration 
of  life."  ^Talmage. 

Suggested  Material  Outline: 
I.  Jesus,   the  First  Fruits  of  Them  That 
Slept. 

a.  Meaning  of  the  word  Resurrection. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  resurrec- 
tion may  be  given  best  by  this  ex- 
planation. In  the  course  of  individual 
progress,  these  are  the  four  distinct 
stages  of  relationship  of  the  spirit 
and  the  body:  "  ( 1 )  the  unembodied 
state,  in  which  we  existed  as  per- 
sonalities of  varied  capacities  and 
degrees  of  intelligence  before  we 
were  born  to  the  earth;  (2)  the  em- 
bodied state,  in  which  we  now  find 
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ourselves.  ...  (3)  the  disembodied 
state,  awaiting  us  after  death.  .  .  . 
(4)  the  reembodied  state,  assured 
to  us  by  the  resurrection,  whereby 
spirit  and  body  are  again  united, 
inseparably  so."  (Sunday  Night 
Talks.) 

b.  Predictions  Concerning  the  Resur- 
rection. Jesus  said,  "I  am  the  resur- 
rection, and  the  life:  he  that  believ- 
eth  in  me  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live."  (John  11:25.)  Other 
passages  are  given  in  the  texts. 

c.  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  In  the 
last  lesson  we  presented  evidences 
for  a  firm,  abiding  faith  in  personal 
immortality.  But  personal  immor- 
tality could  be  a  fact  without  the 
resurrection  of  the  body— the  spirit 
(an  intelligence  with  a  spiritual  body) 
could  live  on  forever.  In  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  however,  we  have 
evidence  that  the  soul  of  man,  the 
spirit  and  the  body  inseparably 
united,  may  be  as  immortal  as  the 
spirit.  "This  is  my  work  and  my 
glory — to  bring  to  pass  the  immortal- 
ity and  eternal  life  of  man." 

II.  Victory  of  the  Grave  but  Transitory. 

a.  The  resurrection  of  the  Dead  Uni- 
versal. Paul  had  implicit  faith  that 
his  Lord  had  risen,  and  that  through 
Him  all  men  are  redeemed  from  the 
grave.  He  says:  "For  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."  Thus  we  are  told  that 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  re- 
demption of  the  soul,  is  a  heritage  of 
all  mankind. 

b.  Resurrection  of  the  Just  and  Unjust. 
"Speaking  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  concerning  those  who  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  shall  come  forth— They  who 
have  done  good  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  just,  and  they  who  have  done 
evil  in  the  resurrection  of  the  un- 
just—'" (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
76:16-17;  See  also  John  5:28-29.) 
"The  first  resurrection  was  inaugu- 
rated by  Christ's  emergence  from  the 
tomb,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  resur- 
rection of  many  of  the  saints.  The 
scriptures  clearly  demonstrate  that 
in  the  resurrection  men  shall  rise  in 
the  order  of  their  worthiness,  and 
that,  broadly  speaking,  we  are  to 
recognize  two  resurrections:  (1)  'the 
resurrection  of  life'  otherwise  de- 
scribed as  'the  resurrection  of  the 
just'  or  'the  first  resurrection'  and 
(2)  'the  resurrection  of  damnation' 
which  is  'the  resurrection  of  the  un- 
just.'   These  may  be  concisely  spoken 


of  as  the  first  and  the  final  resurrec- 
tions respectively." 

c.  The  Judgment.  "Resurrection  from 
the  dead  is  the  redemption  of  the 
soul.  Salvation  follows,  meted  out 
to  each  in  the  measure  of  his  deserts, 
gaged  by  the  deed  he  has  done  or 
failed  to  do  in  the  body,  and  by  his 
course  of  life  after  death— for,  be  it 
not  forgotten  that  repentance  is  pos- 
sible even  in  the  realm  of  the  dis- 
embodied."    (Sunday  Night  Talks.) 

d.  Between  Death  and  Resurrection. 
"Disembodied  spirits  are  awake  and 
active,  many  of  them  striving  earn- 
estly to  make  amends  for  past  sins; 
yes,  many  of  them  enduring  gladly 
the  discipline  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  a  resurrection  in  glory.  Re- 
pentance, reformation  and  repara- 
tion, are  mercifully  provided  for  in 
the  realm  of  the  dead."  (Sunday 
Night  Talks.) 

Suggested  Method  Outline: 
I.  First  call  for  last  Sunday's  assignment. 
The  report  of  the  immortal  values  found 
by  the  members  in  their  daily  activities 
will  serve  to  stimulate  all  to  more 
noble  living.  The  topic,  "Jesus  the  first 
fruits  of  them  that  slept,"  might  be  pre- 
sented by  a  class  member.  Point  out 
that  faith  in  the  personal  immortality 
of  the  spirit  is  not  sufficient  to  bring 
conviction  of  the  resurrection,  because 
the  spirit  could  be  immortal  without  the 
union  of  body  and  the  spirit  being  so. 
Therefore,  stress  the  evidence  of  the 
resurrection  as  given  by  prophecy  and 
especially  as  given  by  the  resurrection 
of  Christ. 
II.  The  subject,  "What  is  Death?"  and 
"Victory  of  the  Grave  but  Transitory," 
might  also  be  presented  by  members  of 
the  class.  Sufficient  help  will  be  found 
in  the  outline  and  in  the  texts.  After 
this  presentation,  the  teacher  might  sum- 
marize by  asking  such  questions  as 
these: 

Is  resurrection  from  the  dead  a  gift 
from  God  or  something  wrought  out  by 
man?     Explain. 

What  determines  the  time  of  the 
resurrection  of  a  certain  spirit?  Do 
you  think  this  delay  comes  as  a  pun- 
ishment or  as  a  necessity  growing  out 
of  the  state  of  development  of  the  spirit? 

Is  the  time  between  death  and  resur- 
rection simply  an  idle  waiting?  Ex- 
plain. 

What  is  the  Judgment?     Distinguish 

between  the  Resurrection  and  Salvation. 

Assignment:     As   an   application  of  this 

lesson  urge  each  member  to  keep  in  mind  that 

the  failure  to  achieve  here  and  now  will  not 

be  made  up  as  a  gift  hereafter.     The  here 
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and  now  is  the  very  best  time  to  build  toward 
the  Christ-like  character.  What  about  the 
projects  of  service  started  some  weeks  ago? 
Following  the  suggested  method  outline  you 
will  wish  to  select  some  class  member  who  is 
a  science  student  or  a  science  teacher  to  aid 
in  the  presentation  of  the  next  lesson,  "Man 
and  His  Physical  Environment."  Consult 
the  outline  for  other  suggestions. 

Teacher's  Closing  Minute:  The  teacher 
might  close  with  this  statement:  "Let  us 
sense  the  truth  that  the  day  here  and  now  is 
as  true  a  part  of  eternity  as  any  other  day 
that  shall  ever  come.  Let  us  be  busy  about 
our  Father's  business.  Please  repeat  the 
tenth  article  of  faith." 


MAN  AND  HIS  PHYSICAL 
ENVIRONMENT 

Lesson  36.     For  October  11,  1936 

Texts:  Articles  of  Faith,  Talmage,  pp. 
375-381;  Sunday  Night  Talks,  Talmage,  pp. 
349-358;  In  Search  0/  Truth,  Widtsoe,  pp. 
7-66  (Deseret  Book  Co.);  The  Enduring 
Quest,  Overstreet,  Part  I  (Norton  and  Co., 
N.  Y. ) ;  The  Mysterious  Universe,  Jeans 
(Mcmillian);  The  Limitations  of  Science, 
Sullivan  (Viking  Press). 

Objective:       "The    construction    of    the 
electric  telegraph  and  the  method  of  using 
it  enabling  people  to  send  messages  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  is  just  as 
much  a  revelation  from  God  as  any  ever 
given." '—Brigham  Young,  Discourses,  p.  62. 
Suggested  Material  Outline: 
I.  What  are  the  so-called  Laws  af  Nature? 
As  we  study  our  own  acts  we  find 
much  that  is  habitual.     In  fact  we  are 
happy  to  find  that  much  of  the  process 
of  walking,  of  playing  a  piano,  or  of 
operating   a   typewriter  may   take  the 
form  of  a  habit  and  thus  require  less 
of    conscious    attention.      Good    habits 
bring  increased  efficiency.    We  believe 
with    the  .Prophet    Joseph    that    man 
differs   from   God  not   in   kind   but   in 
degree — God  being  the  greatest  in  the 
Society  of  Immortal  Intelligencies.   This 
being  true,  undoubtedly  God  has  estab- 
lished habits  of  action  just  as  we  have. 
He  is  creating,  maintaining  and  sustain- 
ing the  world,  and  therefore  as  we  look 
to   His  -  creations  we   might   expect   to 
find  evidence  of  His  habits.    This  view- 
point leads  us  to  accept  the  so-called 
laws  of  nature  as  good  and  just,  because 
they  are  the  habits  of  the  Universe — 
God's  handiwork — and  we  are  led  to  see 
the  significance  of  the  statement  quoted 
as  the  objective  of  this  lesson. 
II.  What  are  the  Laws  of  Science? 

The  laws  of  science  grow  out  of  a 
very  careful  study  of  objective  or  public 


experience.  By  a  public  experience  we 
mean  an  experience  which  if  desired 
might  be  duplicated  by  any  person  or 
group  of  persons  having  the  proper 
training  and  equipment.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, when  I  count  the  number  of 
chairs  in  my  home,  I  am  confident  that 
any  normal  person  I  may  call  in  will 
verify  my  experience.  If  it  should 
happen  that  no  honest,  capable  person  . 
could  be  found  who  would  agree  with 
me,  then  my  experience  could  not  be 
rated  as  public  and  thus  objective. 

The  first  step  in  science  is  to  obtain 
facts  through  the  use  of  properly  con- 
structed instruments.  Next,  the  scien- 
tist imagines  one  or  more  explanations 
of  the  facts,  and  then  puts  his  guesses 
to  the  test  of  further  experimentation. 
If  this  first  view  or  guess  proves  to  have 
merit  on  further  genuine  investigation, 
it  will  deserve  the  name  of  hypothesis. 
Later,  usually  after  many  alterations, 
it  may  be  justly  called  theory,  then  law 
or  principle  if  it  can  survive  investiga- 
tion. The  experience  of  science  has 
shown  that  the  phenomena  of  nature 
have  their  explanation  in  natural,  de- 
pendable laws  which  may  be  formulated 
after  patient,  open-minded,  honest 
search  after  the  truth.  Thus  the  laws 
of  science  are  man's  descriptions  of  the 
habits  of  the  Universe  as  established  by 
God. 

III.  Science  a  Part  of  Religion. 

In  addition  to  the  public  world  of 
experience,  there  is  a  personal  world 
including  those  experiences,  many  of 
them  known  to  be  real,  which  cannot 
be  made  sufficiently  public  or  objective 
to  be  included  in  science.  For  example, 
much  of  one's  experience  during  genuine 
worship  is  so  personal  that  it  cannot  be 
made  common  or  public  experience;  yet 
we  would  not  be  willing  to  deny  the 
reality  of  such  experience.  At  once  it 
is  clear  that  to  see  experience  as  a 
whole  we  must  include  both  public  and 
personal  experience.  Religion  extends 
its  arms  to  include  all  experience,  there- 
fore science  becomes  a  part  of  religion. 
The  religionist  will  use  science  with 
courage  as  he  searches  the  public  world 
of  experience  for  the  truths  which  this 
world  may  possess.  Science  will  not 
be  made  supreme,  neither  will  it  be  un- 
derrated. 

IV.  Man    Learns    to    Cooperate   with    the 
Physical  Environment. 

Early  man  discovers  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  One 
ignores  the  law  of  momentum  and  tips 
over  at  the  turn  of  the  road;  one  slips 
from  the  top  of  a  cliff  and  is  crushed  at 
the   bottom;    one   places   his   hand   by 
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accident  in  contact  with  a  hot  flat-iron 
and  is  burned.  To  the  thoughtless  na- 
ture seems  hard.  Wherein  lie  the  love 
and  justice  of  a  personal  God  of  Love, 
our  Father  and  fellow  member  of  the 
Great  Society  of  Intelligences?  By  ex- 
perience man  has  found  the  laws  of 
nature  most  friendly  when  they  are  ap- 
proached with  the  spirit  of  cooperation, 
not  with  the  spirit  of  attempted  viola- 
tion. For  example:  our  automobiles  run, 
messages  travel  by  radio,  telephone,  and 
telegraph,  water  is  placed  on  the  parched 
earth,  buildings  are  erected  high  into 
the  sky,  smallpox  is  greatly  reduced, 
and  broken  bones  are  set  by  cooperation 
with  the  laws  and  not  by  an  attempted 
violation  of  them.  Thus  man's  adjust- 
ment to  the  physical  environment  is  truly 
a  cooperative  endeavor  between  man 
and  God. — this  is  true  of  the  electric 
light,  the  steam  engine,  or  painless 
surgery. 

V.  Regeneration  of  the  Earth. 

"Every  created  thing  has  been  made 
for  a  purpose;  and  everything  that  fills 
the  measure  of  its  creation  is  to  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  scale  of  progression,  with- 
in the  bounds  of  Its  own  kind  or  king- 
dom, be  it  an  atom  or  a  world,  a  proto- 
zoan or  man."  (Sunday  Night  Talks. ) 
In  brief  God  is  still  creating,  sustain- 
ing and  maintaining  the  world. 
Suggested  Method  Outline: 

I.  The  topic,  "What  are  the  so-called  laws 
of  Nature"  might  be  presented  by  the 
teacher.  After  the  presentation  these 
questions  might  be  asked: 

Some  say  that  God  is  bound  by  Law, 
just  what  meaning  can  this  statement 
have  under  the  point  of  view  that  the 
so-called  laws  of  nature  are  but  the 
manifestations   of  God's  habits? 

It  is  clear  that  habits  of  the  Universe 

— God's  Creations — the  so-called  laws 
of  nature,  affect  us;  do  you  think  that 
our  habits  affect  God?    Explain. 

Why  do  you  think  that  the  so-called 
laws  of  nature  do  not  represent  all  of 
God's  habits? 

II.  and  III    The  topics,  "What  are  the  Laws 

of  Science?"  and  "Science  a  part  of  Re- 
ligion" might  be  assigned  to  a  class 
member  with  some  training  in  science, 
or  a  science  teacher  might  be  called  in 
to  treat  the  topic. 

IV.  and  V.  The  subjects,  "Man  Learns  to 
Cooperate  with  the  Physical  Environ- 
ment," and  "Regeneration  of  the  Earth," 
might  be  presented  by  the  teacher,  or  if 
a  science  teacher  is  invited  in  to  discuss 
Parts  II  and  III,  he  could  also  be  given 
these  topics. 

The  teacher  might  summarize  with 
this  statement  and  question:     We  build 


reservoirs   to  store  water   and  we  use 

steam  shovels  to  move  mountains.    Why 

do  you  think  that  this  cooperation  with 

God's  ways  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 

divine  plan  than  an  inactive  waiting  for 

miraculous  favor? 

Assignment:      As    a    general    assignment 

urge  each  member  to  extend  his  knowledge 

of  the  physical  environment  in  order  that  he 

might  better  cooperate  with  the  Creator,  and 

perchance  reveal  to  man  some  of  His  hidden 

treasures,  thus  rendering  service  to  humanity. 

Following  the  suggested  method  outline  you 

will  wish  to  assign  two  students  the  topics: 

"Tolerance   among    Church    Members"    and 

"Tolerance  for  other  Religions."     You  will 

find    help    in    the.  next_  lesson,    "Religious 

Liberty  and  Toleration." 

Teacher's  Closing  Minute:  The  teacher 
might  close  with  this  statement:  "Let  us  find 
happiness  and  success  in  our  earth-life  by 
cooperating  with  the  so-called  laws  of  nature. 
Please  repeat  the  tenth  article  of  faith." 


RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  AND 
TOLERATION 

Lesson  37.     For  October  25,  1936 

Texts:   Articles  of  Faith,  Talmage,  pp.  395- 
405;  Sunday  Night  Talks,  pp.  369-379. 

Objective:  "We  claim  the  privilege  of 
worshiping  Almighty  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  own  conscience,  and  allow 
all  men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  wor- 
ship how,  where,  or  what  they  may." 
Suggested  Material  Outline: 
I.  Freedom  in  Worship. 

In  Lesson  14  we  discussed  the  na- 
ture of  genuine  worship.  It  would  be 
well  to  turn  to  the  February  Instructor, 
and  read  this  lesson  again.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  genuine  worship  must 
be  voluntary,  sincere  and  intelligent. 
This  is  not  possible  without  true  per- 
sonal freedom.  We  also  explained  that 
worship  may  be  divided  into  three 
stages:  (1)  one  must  seek  God  in  an 
open-minded  and  prayerful  attitude,  and 
certainly  this  state  of  mind  could  not 
come  under  compulsion;  (2)  one  must 
find  God,  and  this  is  a  strictly  personal 
matter  between  the  worshiper  and  God 
— no  one  else  has  the  right  to  interfere; 
(3)  one  must  adjust  to  the  new  "light," 
and  certainly  this  adjustment  must  be 
spontaneous  and  from  the  heart  to  be  of 
lasting  value.  Thus  worship  is  no  mat- 
ter of  mere  form  imposed  from  with- 
out in  the  hope  of  making  a  person 
righteous;  it  must  spring  from  within 
as  a  free  expression  of  the  spirit.  We 
may  place  a  boy  in  a  church  by  the 
use  of  parental  or  social  pressure  and 
say,  "Now  worship  or  you  will  go  to 
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destruction;"  or  we  may  make  our 
church  activities  so  splendid  that  he  will 
wish  to  attend,  and  our  services  so 
spiritual  that  he  will  naturally  fall  into 
an  attitude  of  worship.  We  choose  the 
latter  method,  though  much  the  more 
difficult. 

II.  Tolerance  Among  Church  Members. 

a.  Between  associates.  Can  you  sit 
across  the  table  from  a  friend  and 
be  a  good  listener?  Can  you  have 
him  open  up  his  heart  and  reveal 
to  you  his  intimate  and  personal 
problems  without  rendering  a  snap 
judgment  as  to  his  motives,  integrity, 
or  character?  Can  you  treat  this  in- 
timate communion  as  a  sacred  trust, 
and  never  reveal  it  except  as  it 
might  redound  to  the  glory  of  your 
friend?  Can  you  have  a  person  dis- 
agree with  you,  and  still  remain  calm 
and  open-minded?  Can  you  have  a 
member  of  your  church  disagree  with 
you  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  still  extend  to  him  a  sincere 
fellowship?  If  you  can  then  you 
believe  in  the  eleventh  article  of 
faith.  Jesus  said:  "And  why  behold- 
est  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not 
the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?" 
See  also,  John  8:1-11. 

b.  Attitude  between  teacher  and  studentv 
Any  intolerant  attitude  on  the  part 
of  a  teacher  can  bring  nothing  but 
failure  to  his  teaching.  Religion 
is  not  put  on  like  a  cloak;  class  mem- 
bers cannot  be  made  religious  by 
attempting  to  jam  into  their  plastic 
minds  the  pet  ideas  of  the  teacher. 
Good  teachers  are  out  in  front  with 
an  enriched  program  asking  the  class 
to  follow;  poor  teachers  are  behind 
with  an  inadequate  program  trying 
to  drive  with  force.  Let  us  learn 
to  treat  each  other  as  immortal,  ra- 
tional and  free  persons,  and  not  as 
pieces  of  wood  or  clods  of  clay  to 
be  battered  and  crushed  with  an 
intolerant  heel.  What  has  been 
said  of  the  teacher  applies  to  the 
student.  Teaching  is  a  cooperative 
adventure. 

III.  Tolerance  for  Other  Religions. 

a.  Constitutional  Provision.  The  con- 
stitutional provision,  guaranteeing 
religious  freedom,  is  accepted  by  the 
Latter-day  Saints  as  inspired. 

b.  Self-righteous  aggression.  Self- 
righteous  aggressors  "under  the  sable 
cloak  of  perverted  zeal  for  religion" 
have  through  the  ages  done  much 
damage  to  civilization. 

c.  Christ's  attitude.  Jesus  said,  "Love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 


and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you."  (Matt. 
5:44;  See  also  other  references  in  the 
text,  especially  that  of  Canon  Farrar) 
d.  Toleration  not  acceptance.  We  need 
not  accept  another  religion  because 
we  have  tolerance  for  it.  We  need 
not  be  an  agnostic  because  we  have 
tolerance  for  the  person  who  claims 
that  one  cannot  prove  or  disprove  the 
existence  of  God. 

Suggested  Method  Outline: 
I.  The  topic,  "Freedom  in  Worship"  might 
be  presented  by  the  teacher,  and  then 
these  questions  asked:  "Having  fol- 
lowed the  suggestion  given  last  April, 
namely,  to  try  to  solve  personal  prob- 
lems by  the  method  of  worship,  how 
would  you  now  rate  the  various  church 
activities  as  aids  to  worship?  Have 
you  under  any  of  these  situations  felt 
the  need  of  more  freedom?  If  so,  in 
what  situation? 
II.  The  subject,  "Tolerance  Among  Church 
Members"  might  be  presented  by  a 
member  of  the  class.  The  sub-topic, 
"Attitude  between  teacher  and  student," 
will  be  difficult  to  present  because  it 
is  so  personal,  but  if  the  approach  is 
right,  the  discussion  should  bring  posi- 
tive results.  The  very  presentation  will 
require  the  tolerance  talked  about.  This 
will  be  a  real  life  situation.  At  the 
close  of  the  presentation,  the  teacher 
may  wish  to  ask  members  to  describe 
one  of  their  great  teachers,  and  the 
teacher  may  wish  to  describe  one  of  his 
great  students.  But  let  this  discussion 
be  more  than  a  "mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety." 
III.  The  topic,  "Tolerance  for  other  Reli- 
gions" might  be  presented  as  a  short 
talk  by  a  class  member.  Sufficient 
material  will  be  found  in  the  texts. 

As  a  summary  the  teacher  might  ask 
this  question:    "In  what  specific  ways 
may  a  person  show  religious  tolerance?" 
Assignment: 

As  an  application  of  this  lesson  urge  each 
member  to  make  a  record,  for  personal  use 
only,  of  the  times  he  has  been  intolerant 
during  some  given  day.  Suggest  that  the 
life  situations  be  analyzed  and  that  a  program 
be  laid  for  the  development  for  the  habit  of 
tolerance.  Following  ,the  outline  of  the 
next  lesson,  you  will  wish  to  assign  the  sub- 
topics of  the  subject,  "The  Law  of  the  Land," 
as  talks  to  three  members  of  the  class. 
Teacher's  Closing  Minute: 
The  teacher  might  close  with  some  such 
statement  as  this:  "Jesus  taught,  'judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged.  For  with  what  judg- 
ment ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged;  and  with 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again.'  Let  us  repeat  the  eleventh 
article  of  faith." 
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CONCERT  RECITATION 
(Eleventh  Article  of  Faith) 

"We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshiping  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
our  own  conscience,  and  allow  all  men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  worship  how,  where, 
or  what  they  may." 


LESSONS   FOR    OCTOBER,    1936 

RELIGIOUS  TOLERANCE 

Lesson  31.     For  October  4,  1936 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (Quar- 
terly), No.  31. 

Objective:  To  show  that  tolerance  is  a 
Christian  virtue  inherent  in  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  that  intolerance  is  a  retard- 
ing force  in  human  progress. 

Reference  for  further  reading:  Talmage, 
Articles  of  faith,  406-414. 

The  following  topics  will  assist  the  teach- 
er in  reaching  lesson  objective.  They  may 
be  used  for  class  discussion  or  assignment 
I.  Definition:  Latter-day  Saints  claim  the 
privilege  of  freedom  in  religious  wor- 
ship, granting  equal  rights  to  all  men. 
(See  Uth  Article  of  Faith.) 
Tolerance  has  been  defined  as  "the 
loveliest  flower  on  the  rosebush  of  lib- 
eralism" and  certainly  it  is  a  Christian 
virtue  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
Jesus.  (See  Luke  9:4-56,  and  Matt. 
5:44-45.)  But  it  has  its  limitations. 
Tolerance,  which  is  the  willing  consent 
to  have  others  hold  opinions  differing 
from  one's  own,  is  superior  to  forbear- 
ance which  is  the  unwilling  consent. 
But  tolerance  becomes  a  greater  virtue 
as  it  merges  with  appreciation  which 
seeks  good  in  the  opinions  held  by 
others.  Appreciation  takes  the  patron- 
izing condescension  out  of  toleration. 
II.  Worship  is  the  voluntary  homage  of  the 
soul.  Born  with  an  instinct  for  worship 
man  cannot  be  happy  if  he  is  denied 
what  he  regards  his  duty  to  the  Supreme 
Being  which  is  the  object  of  his  worship. 
Being  a  matter  of  conscience,  modern 
civilizations  have  come  more  and  more 
to  regard  worship  as  one  of  man's  in- 
alienable rights.  But  since  the  object 
of  each  man's  devotion  is  usually  an 
extension  of  the  highest  ideal  of  self, 
conceptions  of  God,  and  his  require- 
ments, differ  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
The  resulting  differences  in  worship  de- 
mand mutual  toleration.  But  tolerance 
need  not  imply  acceptance. 


III.  Intolerance,    or   unwillingness    to   allow 

others  to  hold  different  views,  is  based 
on  fear  of  a  possible  superiority  of  the 
opposition.  Tolerance,  on  the  other 
hand,  rests  upon  confidence  of  being  in 
the  right  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  right.  Intolerance  has  been  a 
serious  obstacle  to  human  progress,  seek- 
ing every  means  of  stifling  opposing 
views,  with  resultant  persecution  and 
bloodshed.  Illustrations  may  be  drawn 
from  Jewish  opposition  to  Jesus,  later 
Christian  persecution  of  Protestantism, 
and  still  later  Protestant  persecution  of 
its  own  divergent  sects.  For  further  il- 
lustration note  the  Christian  persecution 
of  the  Jew  and  the  Church's  intolerance 
of  the  early  advance  of  science  in  the 
field  of  knowledge  in  which  the  Church 
claimed  monopoly. 

IV.  Closely  linked  with  intolerance  is  pre- 
judice which  is  equally  deterimental  to 
the  march  of  progress.  Judging  without 
previous,  or  sufficient,  knowledge  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  has  passed  through  clouds 
of  prejudice  as  dark  as  any  in  human 
history  and  emerging  with  all  its  origi- 
nal vitality,  adds  to  its  strength  the 
virtue  of  open-mindedness. 

V.  Joseph  Smith,  beating  back  the  waves 
of  intolerance  and  prejudice  which 
surged  against  the  people,  manifested 
a  wholesome  spirit  of  tolerance.  "The 
Saints  can  testify  whether  I  am  willing 
to  lay  down  my  life  for  my  brethren. 
If  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  I  have 
been  willing  to  die  for  a  Mormon,  I  am 
bold  to  declare  before  heaven  that  I 
am  just  as  ready  to  die  in  defending  the 
rights  of  a  Presbyterian,  a  Baptist,  or 
a  good  man  in  any  other  denomina- 
tion: for  the  same  principle  which  would 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  would  trample  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  any 
other  denomination  who  may  be  unpop- 
ular and  too*  weak  to  defend  them- 
selves." 
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Questions 

1.  Justify  the  L.  D.  S.  claim  to  freedom 
of  worship. 

2.  Discuss  the  relation  between  tolerance 
and  appreciation. 

3.  Give  illustrations  of  intolerance  and  its 
effects  in  history.    In  your  own  experience. 

4.  Why  should  Latter-day  Saints  be  par- 
ticularly strong  for  tolerance? 


RELIGIOUS  AND  TEMPORAL 

GOVERNMENT 

Lesson  32.     For  October  11,  1936 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (Quarter- 
ly), No.  32. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Church, 
while  it  must  from  necessity  remain  separate 
from  the  State,  supports  the  latter  in  its  func- 
tions and  has  a  very  positive,  though  indirect, 
part  to  play  in  its  development. 

References  for  further  reading:  Talmage, 
Articles  of  Faith,  Lecture  23;  Bennion,  Citi- 
zenship, 28,  108;  Mathews,  Jesus  on  Social 
Institutions;  Talmage,  Vitality  of  Mormon- 
ism,  189-192. 

The  following  outline  will  assist  the  teach- 
er in  developing  the  thesis  that  religion  has 
a  very  positive  function  in  relation  to  tem- 
poral government. 
I.  Definition  and  History.  (Adapted  from 
Bennion,  Citizenship)  "The  Church  is 
the  result  of  a  union  of  faith  in  spiritual 
values  with  an  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  realizing  those  values."  Sim- 
ilarly the  state  is  the  result  of  a  union 
between  certain  social  and  political 
ideals  with  an  organization  intended  to 
realize  them.  Originally  conquest  of 
one  people  by  another  required,  not 
only  change  in  allegiance  to  State  but 
also  in  religious  worship.  Gradually 
the  Church  and  State  became  separated, 
"the  Church  becoming  international- 
ized and  denationalized  neither  domi- 
nating nor  being  dominated  by  the  civil 
authority." 

II.  Jesus  on  Religion  and  the  State:  The 
following  excerpts  from  "Jesus  on  Social 
Institutions,"  by  Mathews  are  worthy 
of  careful  consideration. 
"He,  (Jesus)  was  endeavoring  to  incul- 
cate attitudes  in  the  individual  soul  rath- 
er than  organize  a  new  state  or  to 
urge  political  reform.  .  .  . 
"A  Christian  cannot  isolate  himself  from 
his  social  relations.  A  Christian  father 
cannot  act  as  if  he  were  without  a 
family.  A  Christian  citizen  cannot  act 
as  if  there  were  no  citizenship.  The 
motives  and  attitudes  which  he  derives 
from  his  experience  as  a  Christian  must 
be  formative  in  his  political  life  just 
as  in  all  other  social  gatherings.  .  .  . 


"To  seek  to  persuade  a  government  to 
outlaw  war  and  to  substitute  arbitra- 
tion. .  .  .is  clearly  an  application  of  the 
attitude  of  love  in  national  affairs.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  say  that 
a  Christian  should  not  engage  in  a 
specific  war.  A  man  cannot  arbitrarily 
disassociate  himself  from  his  civic  rela- 
tions. The  nation  itself  has  duties  which 
he  shares.  .  .  .As  over  against  war  may 
be  the  probable  destruction  of  institu- 
tions which  preserve  an  approach  to- 
ward the  socializing  of  the  Christian 
attitude.  .  .  .Suppose  the  Good  Samari- 
tan had  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  rob- 
bers maltreating  their  victim.  Would 
not  his  duty  as  a  neighbor  have  involved 
his  interference  by  force  with  the  rob- 
bery?". .  .  . 

"But  the  idealism  of  no  nation  will  rise 
above  the  spirit  of  its  people.  It  is  just 
here  that  there  appears  the  significance 
of  the  Christian  Church  as  the  institu- 
tion pledged  to  the  ideals  and  attitudes 
of  Jesus.  Whatever  its  weaknesses  and 
mistakes,  organized  Christianity  has  al- 
ways held  before  the  eyes  of  humanity 
the  picture  of  one  who  sought  to  benefit 
others  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life. 
As  this  attitude  becomes  socialized  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  it  reappearing  in 
various  institutions  of  life.  The  last  to 
be  directly  affected  is  the  state  but  even 
here  the  development  of  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice is  traceable.  It  is  to  this  development 
that  we  must  look  for  the  abolition  of 
war.  But  war  will  not  cease  until  these 
economic  conditions  from  which  it 
springs  have  thmeselves  come  under  the 
censorship  of  the  Christian  attitude.  It 
is  as  idle  to  think  of  stopping  war  while 
men  are  warlike  and  nations  are  acquisi- 
tive as  it  is  to  think  of  stopping  pain 
while  a  man  is  diseased.  The  attitude 
of  nations  as  well  as  individuals  must  be 
purged  of  acquisitiveness  and  brutality, 
and  their  relations  with  one  another 
must  come  under  the  general  law  of 
love,  that  is  to  say  of  group  relations 
which  make  possible  cooperative  ac- 
tion. 
III.  The  Church  has  a  positive  program  in 
relation  to  the  State.  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace in  Statesmanship  and  Religion  sug- 
gests a  close  relationship  between 
Church  and  State. 

"True  statemanship  and  true  religion, 
therefore,  have  much  in  common.  .  .  . 
By  religion  I  mean  the  forces  which 
govern  the  attitudes  of  men  in  their  in- 
most hearts  toward  God  and  toward 
their  fellowmen.  .  .  .Evolving  social 
transformation  is  impossible  of  realiza- 
tion without  changed  human  hearts.  .  . 
It  is   time  to  hold  aloft  a  compelling 
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ideal  which  will  appeal  to  all  nations 
alike.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  religions 
of  the  world  have  in  them  a  teaching 
of  this  sort.  .  .  .They  are  dealing  with 
forces  even  more  powerful  than  the 
scientists  or  the  economists." 
IV.  Latter-day   Saint  Instruction: 

"Let  no  man  break  the  laws  of  the  land, 
for  he  that  keepeth  the  laws  of  God 
hath  no  need  to  break  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

"Wherefore  be  subject  to  the  powers 
that  be,  until  he  reigns  whose  right  it 
is  to  reign.".  .  .«—  (Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 68:21-22.) 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  has  no  political  program  any 
more  than  Jesus  had  a  political  program 
but  through  its  religious  ideals  it  seeks 
to  establish  attitudes  which  will  have  a 
wholesome  effect  upon  the  state. 
Read:  Matt.  22:15-21;  Titus  3:1;  and 
Romans  13:1-7. 

Questions 

L  Explain  why  Church  and  State  must 
necessarily  be  separate. 

2.  In  what  way  did  Jesus  seek  to  effect 
the  development  of  the  State? 

3.  Under  what  conditions  would  one's  re- 
ligion require  use  of  force  even  though  Jesus 
taught  the  doctirne  of  love  and  non-resist- 
ance? 

4.  What  positive  program  does  the  Church 
have  in  relation  to  the  State? 


APPLICATION  OF  RELIGIOUS 

IDEALS 

Lesson  33.     For  October  18,  1936 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (Quarter- 
ly), No.  33. 

Objective:  To  show  that  religion  is  of 
value  only  through  practical  application  of 
its  ideals  and  that  Mormonism  challenges 
its  membership  to  expression  of  its  ideals 
through  its  various  agencies  of  service. 

References:  Talmage,  Articles  of  Faith, 
Lecture  24;  Widtsoe,  Discourses  of  Brigham 
Young,  pages  12-26. 

I.  The  vitality  of  any  religion  lies  in  the 
active  expression  of  its  highest  ideals. 
Unless  these  find  expression  through 
noble  living  they  are  already  dead. 
Unless  the  Church,  as  an  institution, 
contributes  directly  to  the  well  being 
of  its  membership,  and  beyond,  all  its 
cherished  principles  and  doctrines  will 
never  save  it.  Speaking  of  "saving" 
the  Church  Dr.  Betts  says,  "The  Church 
exists  only  to  serve  and  when  effective 
service  ceases,  the  Church  no  longer 
lives,  its  soul  is  dead.  Only  as  it  goes 
out  into  the  world  of  men  and  affairs, 
out  where  the  ties  of  life  are  stronger 
and  where  evil  abounds,  out  where  hu- 


man need  is  greatest,  and  there  sets  a 
lamp  to  the  feet  that  go  astray  and 
there  is  a  light  upon  the  pathway  that 
leads  to  a  sure  goal,  can  the  Church 
be  saved.  Nor  perhaps  does  it  greatly 
matter  whether  a  church  that  would  not 
be  willing  and  able  to  do  these  things 
should  be  saved  or  not." 
II.  Mormonism  is  practical: 

The  L.  D.  S.  Church  has  been  accused 
of  being  materialistic  because  of  its 
emphasis  upon  temporal  things  of  life. 
But  we  live  in  a  material  world  and 
are  subject  to  material  needs.  To  ig- 
nore the  physical  welfare  of  its  member- 
ship, while  pointing  the  way  to  heaven, 
would  be  to  ignore  those  things  to 
which  Jesus  devoted  most  of  His  time. 
His  was  a  religion  to  make  men  happy 
here.  Brigham  Young  put  it  this  way. 
"If  we  wish  to  enjoy  the  spirit  of 
Zion  we  must  live  for  it.  Our  religion 
is  not  merely  theory;  it  is  a  practical 
religion  to  bring  present  enjoyment  to 
every  heart."  (Discourses  of  Brigham 
Young,  18.)  As  examples  of  Mormon 
avenues  for  practical  application  of  its 
teachings  consider:  Missionary  service, 
Relief  program,  tithing  disbursements, 
fast  offerings,  health  program,  recrea- 
tional and  educational  programs. 

III.  Demonstrate  religion  through  living: 

The  following  quotation  from  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick  is  worthy  of  reflection. 
"We  defend  religion  too  much.  Vital 
religion,  like  good  music,  needs  not 
defense  but  rendition.  Wrangling  con- 
troversy in  support  of  religion  is  pre- 
cisely as  if  the  members  of  an  orchestra 
should  beat  folk  over  the  head  with 
their  violins  to  prove  that  music  is 
beautiful.  But  such,  procedure  is  no 
way  to  prove  that  music  is  beautiful. 
Play  it." 

IV.  Illustrations: 

Consider  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan (Luke  10:30)  under  this  ob- 
jective: "It  isn't  how  much  we  know 
about  the  Gospel  that  counts  but  how 
much  of  it  we  are  willing  to  put  into 
practise." 

A  nobleman  of  the  middle  ages  nursed 
a  spirit  of  revenge  for  an  offense  a  year 
old.  His  opportunity  came  when  he 
had  the  news  that  his  enemy  would  pass 
by  his  castle  with  few  men.  Confiding 
his  plans  for  revenge  to  his  priest,  the 
latter  sought  to  dissuade  him.  Failing, 
he  led  the  nobleman  into  the  chapel 
asking  him  to  repeat  after  him  the 
words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  They 
proceeded  line  by  line  until  the  Priest 
said  "Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us." 
Silence  was  followed  by  a  repetition  of 
the    words    by    the   Priest.     "I    cannot 
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repeat   those  words,"  cried  the  noble- 
man,  "for  to  ask  God   to  forgive,   as 
I  am  about  to  forgive,  is  to  ask  His 
vengeance   upon   me."     "Either   then," 
said  the  Priest,  "you  must  give  up  your 
mission  of  revenge  or  give  up  saying 
the  Lord's  Prayer  forever." 
See  the  story  of  the  precious  ring  in 
Improvement  Era  for  February  1932,  in 
the  Article  entitled  "Saving  or  demon- 
strating  your  Religion,   Which?"     See 
also  poem  on  ideals  in  Gospel  Messages 
lesson  for  August  2,  1936.    (Instructor) . 
References:  1  John  4:20  and  James  1:27. 
How    vital    is    Mormonism    in   your   life? 
Upon  what  does  its  degree  of  vitality,  for 
you  personally,  depend?     Study  the  Parable 
of  the  Sower,    (Matt.   13:18)    for  a  key  to 
your  answer. 


the  lord;s  day 

Lesson  34.     For  October  25,  1936 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (Quarter- 
ly), No.   34. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Lord's  Day 
has  rich  benefits  in  store  for  those  who  ob- 
serve it  in  keeping  with  the  divine  purpose. 

References:  Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ  203- 
215;  Smith,  Gospel  Doctrine,  300-310;  Widt- 
soe,  Discourses  of  Brigham  Young,  254-257. 

The  following  outline  will  aid  the  teacher 
in  developing  the  objective  of  the  lesson. 

I.  Purpose  of  the  Sabbath  Day. 

a.  Physical  and  mental  rest. 

An  interval  of  rest,  coming  periodi- 
cally to  relieve  the  strain  of  physical 
and  mental  labor,  is  of  vital  import- 
ance to  human  welfare.  Imagine, 
together  with  your  students,  a  life 
without  the  Sabbath  coming  to  relieve 
the  weekly  grind;  no  looking  for- 
ward to  a  "day  off" — no  beginning 
all  over  again  after  a  sort  of  let  up 
which  came  to  relieve  a  tired  mind 
and  body!  No  wonder  God  found 
Israel,  and  later  Christendom,  recep- 
tive to  His  divine  command  to  rest 
after  six  days  of  labor. 

b.  Spiritual  development. 

Man  is  more  than  physical  and  men- 
tal. His  spiritual  self  which  links 
him  with  God  and  the  finest  in  life 
is  submerged  in  "the  daily  grind  of 
making  a  living  in  a  world  of  mater- 
ial competition.  Yet  man's  keenest 
joy  is  spiritual,  the  joy  which  comes 
when  his  soul  responds  to  the  beau- 
tiful in  thought,  music,  art,  fellow- 
ship and  worship.  The  purpose  of 
the  Sabbath  is  to  release  the  spirit, 
giving  it  ascendancy  periodically 
over  all  things  material.  While  the 
physical  body  rests  the  spiritual 
reaches  out  to  feed  upon  the  idealism, 


inspiration,  and  comfort  inherent  in 
genuine  worship  of  God. 
II.  Danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  purpose: 
God  ordains,  or  man  may  devise  for 
himself,  certain  helps  in  his  worship. 
Forms,  ceremonies,  and  rituals  are  em- 
ployed to  that  end.  The  Sabbath  day 
is  set  apart  as  a  means  of  satisfying  the 
needs  of  worship.  But  sometimes  these 
helps  assume  such  importance  that  reli- 
gion becomes  a  matter  of  complying 
with  ritual  and  "keeping  the  Sabbath" 
as  though  this  were  an  end  in  itself. 
This  was  the  case  among  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  Jesus.  The  Sabbath  Day 
had  become,  for  them,  not  a  day  of 
rest  and  worship,  but  a  burden.  (See 
Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ,  page  215.) 

III.  The  Sabbath  made  for  man: 

Jesus  recognized  the  burden '  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  and  sought  to  restore 
its  original  purpose.  The  Sabbath  was 
an  institution  intended  to  benefit  man, 
but  man  had  so  cluttered  it  up  with 
requirements  and  restrictions  that  it 
neither  contributed  to  his  physical  nor 
to  his  spiritual  welfare.  When  He  said, 
"The  Sabbath  is  made  for  man  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  He  simply 
affirmed  the  fact  that  man,  and  his  wel- 
fare, is  always  more  important  than 
any  institution  he  may  establish  to  pro- 
mote his  welfare.  The  test  of  the  value 
of  the  Sabbath  day  is — Does  it  con- 
tribute to  man's  physical  and  spiritual 
well  being? 

IV.  Keeping  the  purpose  in  view. 

As  did  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Jesus, 
so  modern  Christians  sometimes  fail  to 
keep  the  purpose  of  the  Sabbath  in 
view.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  true 
they  rob  themselves  of  the  intended 
benefits.  The  vitality  of  your  religion 
may  be  weakened  or  strengthened  in 
the  degree  to  which  you  utilize  the 
Sabbath  according  to  its  divine  purpose. 
Having  moved  this  far  toward  your 
lesson  objective,  the  following  questions 
may  serve  to  illustrate  what  type  of 
Sunday  activity  most  nearly  conforms 
to  the  purpose  of  the  Sabbath  thereby 
assuring  the  greatest  benefits  to  the 
individual. 

How  does  Sunday  Baseball  contribute 
toward,  or  detract  from  the  purpose 
of  the  Sabbath  day?  Reading?  Moving 
pictures?  Church  attendance?  Visiting? 
Hiking?  (Do  not  forget,  in  answering, 
that  rest  is  only  a  part  of  the  benefit 
offered  by  the  Sabbath  day,  and  that 
its  greatest  potential  blessing  to  man  is 
spiritual  development. ) 
Your  "date"  leads  to  a  show  on  Sunday. 
Is  it  contributing  to,  or  detracting  from, 
the  blessings  which  could  come  to  you 
from  the  Sabbath  day? 
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CONCERT  RECITATION 

(John,  Chapter  11,  Verses  25  and  26.) 
".  .  .1  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life:    he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live: 

"And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die " 


LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER,  1936 

"NO  ONE  CAN  LIVE  TO  HIMSELF" 

Lesson  31.     For  October  4,  1936 

Text:     The  Quarterly,  Lesson  31. 

Objective:  To  show  that  we  can  win  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  success  and  hap* 
piness  only  by  contributing  to  the  common 
welfare. 

Supplementary  References:  Talmage, 
James  E.,  Articles  of  Faith,  Lecture  23,  in- 
cluding Notes;  Lecture  24,  Paragraphs  1,  2, 
3,  9,  10,  20,  21,  22,  and  Notes  1  and  2;  Kent, 
C.  F.,  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,  pp. 
192-202. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  What  Are  the  Three  Most  Important 
Social  Organizations? 

a.  How  did  these  organizations  de- 
velop? 

b.  What  lesson  is  taught  in  Aesop's 
fable  about  the  body  and  its  mem- 
bers? 

c.  What  is  the  purpose  of  organization? 

d.  What  did  Jesus  teach  concerning  the 
sacredness  of  the  family? 

e.  What  two  great  principles  did  He 
teach  when  the  Pharisees  and 
Herodians  tried  to  trick  him  with 
their  questions? 

f.  What  did  Joseph  Smith  teach  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  value  of  gov- 
ernments? 

II.  What  Is  Our  Duty  Toward  the  Organ- 
izations Mentioned? 

a.  What  benefits  do  we  receive  from 
the  family  «s  a  social  unit? 

b.  In  return  for  these  benefits  what  are 
some  things  we  can  do? 

c.  How  can  we  pay  for  the  benefits  we 
receive  from  our  civic  government? 

d.  What  benefits  do  we  receive  from 
our  religious  organizations? 


e.  Are  we  being  honest  if  we  ignore  our 
debts  to  these  organizations? 

f.  In  addition  to  paying  our  debts  to  so 
ciety,  what  benefits  come  to  us  when 
we  take  an  active  part  in  the  organ- 
ization to  which  we  belong? 

g.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  live  truly  suc- 
cessful lives  without  taking  part  in 
these  organizations? 

Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

Again  it  is  suggested  that  the  supervised 
study  method  be  used.  After  the  study  pe- 
riod, the  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  ask 
such  questions  as  will  draw  out  and  stimulate 
class  discussion.  If  the  pupils  do  not  readily 
respond,  then  he  should  be  prepared  with 
sufficient  supplementary  material  to  arouse 
their  interest  in  this  very  important  lesson. 

Not  a  great  deal  of  material  bearing  di- 
rectly upon  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament  itself,  but  there  is  a  wealth 
of  material  in  the  newspapers  and  current 
literature  of  the  day  that  will  help  to  make 
the  lesson  especially  valuable  in  the  daily 
lives  of  our  pupils. 

Right  now  their  attitudes  toward  society 
are  being  formed.  Some,  no  doubt,  already 
show  non-social  tendencies.  The  teacher  can 
render  no  greater  service  than  to  awaken  in 
such  pupils  a  desire  to  play  the  game,  not 
alone  but  as  members  of  a  team.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  do  this  is  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  those  members  of  the  class  who 
are  already  developing  a  strong  sense  of  so- 
cial responsibility.  The  non-social  pupils 
will  more  likely  be  impressed  by  what  other 
pupils  say  and  do  than  by  what  the  teacher 
says  on  this  question. 

Suggested  Topics  for  Brief  Classroom 
Talks: 

1.  Teamwork  in  the  Home. 

2.  Benefits  I  Receive  from  My  Sunday 
School  (M.  I.  A.,  Scout  Troop,  etc.) 

3.  The  .Lone  Wolf  vs.  the  Pack. 

4.  Paying  My  Debt  to  Society. 
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Supplementary  Material: 

1.  When  America  was  young  and  much 
of  it  unsettled,  people  who  wanted  to  live 
alone,  or  who  would  not  adjust  themselves 
to  the  ways  of  other  people,  simply  loaded 
up  a  covered  wagon  or  a  packhorse  and 
traveled  west  to  a  new  land. 

Daniel  Boone  wanted  more  "elbow  room." 
So  he  crossed  the  mountains  into  Kentucky 
and  lived  for  a  long  time  entirely  alone.  But 
he  finally  had  to  go  back  to  where  other 
people  lived  because  he  needed  things  that 
he  could  not  make  for  himself,  such  as  guns, 
powder,  lead,  and  clothing. 

Jim  Bridger,  Kit  Carson,  Fremont,  Lewis 
and  Clark,  and  all  the  other  people  who 
helped  to  explore  and  settle  Western  Amer- 
ica lived  by  themselves  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, but  even  they  created  and  developed 
new  social  organizations  or  returned  to  those 
they  had  left.  Now,  there  is  no  new  frontier; 
so  we  must  learn  to  live  together  in  mutual 
helpfulness. 

Now,  as  in  the  long  ago,  the  family  is  the 
organization  of  most  importance.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  family  is  not  so  strong  as  it  has 
been;  but  still  it  gives  us  protection  from  the 
elements,  our  food  and  our  clothing,  and 
here  we  find  the  human  companionship  which 
is  the  greatest  source  of  real  happiness.  Noth- 
ing has  yet  been  found  to  take  the  place  of 
the  family.  The  responsibility  for  its  suc- 
cess rests  upon '  every  member.  No  matter 
how  old  or  young  we  may  be,  we  all  owe 
our  best  efforts  to  the  success  of  the  family 
"team." 

2.  A  great  teacher  in  Oxford  (L.  P.  Jacks) 
once  said  that  everything  he  studied  in  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  told  him  that  he  must 
shape  his  life  according  to  certain  patterns, 
and  that  he  must  not  live  it  in  just  any  way 
that  pleased  him;  for  instance,  chemicals  al- 
ways react  in  certain  ways  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  these  reactions  never  vary.  His 
study  of  astronomy  taught  him  that  all  the 
stars  and  planets  move  in  a  regular,  orderly 
way  through  space.  If  any  one  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  does  not  move  in  harmony  with 
all  the  others,  disaster  follows.  In  studying 
the  history  of  mankind,  he  finds  that  people 
and  nations  who  conduct  themselves  in  right 
ways  survive  and  prosper.  Those  that  con- 
duct themselves  in  wrong  ways  soon  come  to 
grief. 

These  great  truths  may  be  applied  to  our 
lives  today.  If  we  follow  the  best  customs 
and  manners,  and  fit  into  societies  and  or- 
ganizations that  have  been  found  to^be  good, 
we  progress  and  are  happy  and  satisfied  in 
our  success.  If  we  rebel  and  set  up  our  own 
standards  of  living,  our  own  ways  of  doing 
things,  we  soon  find  ourselves  in  trouble.  The 
prisons  and  reformatories  throughout  the  na- 
tion are  filled  with  people,  men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  who  have  rebelled  against 
the  established  order  of  things  and  have  tried 
to  live  according  to  thejir  own  ideas. 


Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
blindly  follow  the  rules  and  patterns  laid 
down  for  us  by  people,  many  of  whom  were 
no  wiser  than  we — perhaps  even  less  wise. 
It  means  that  we  must  live  within  certain 
well-defined  limits;  but  within  these  limits, 
every  one  of  us  is  free  to  use  his  own  orig- 
inality, individuality,  and  whatever  talents 
he  possesses,  to  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage. 

3.  Men  and  women  who  are  successful  tell 
us  that  the  most  important  job  nowadays  is 
learning  to  get  along  well  with  other  people. 
Bankers,  lawyers,  workmen  of  all  kinds,  farm- 
ers, etc.,  all  have  common  interests,  organ- 
izations, meetings  to  attend,  buying  and  sell- 
ing to  do,  working  for  other  people  or  hir- 
ing people  to  work  for  them.  If  these  people 
have  learned  the  secret  of  cooperation,  if 
they  have  learned  the  value  of  teamwork, 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  successful  than 
those  who  try  to  play  a  lone  hand.  This  is 
more  true  now  than  it  was  20  years  ago,  and 
every  year  makes  it  more  important. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RIGHT 
MOTIVES 

Lesson  32.     For  October  11,  1936 

Text:     The  Quarterly,  Lesson  32. 

Objective:  To  show  that  right  motives 
ate  necessary  if  we  would  live  truly  suc- 
cessful lives. 

Supplementary  References:  Dummelow, 
J.  R.,  One  Volume  Bible  Commentary,  pp. 
763-4;  p.  642,  vv.  21-29;  Tanner,  O.  C. 
New  Testament  Studies,  pp.  185-7;  Talmage, 
James  E.,  Jesus  the  Christ,  p.  234;  Kent,  C.  F., 
The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,  pp.  142-3, 
147-8. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  What  is  one  of  the  main  differences  be- 
tween the  Law  of  Moses  and  the  Gospel 
of  Christ? 

a.  What  did  Jesus  teach  concerning  the 
importance  of  motives? 

b.  Why  is  it  wrong  to  think  angrily 
of  a  person?  To  think  impure 
thoughts? 

c.  What  was  Jesus'  attitude  toward 
those  who  performed  good  deeds  in 
order  to  win  material  rewards  or 
the  approval  of  men, 

d.  According  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
is  it  proper  for  us  to  look  forward 
to  any  kind  of  reward  for  doing 
good? 

II.  Is  Christ's  teaching  about  the  import- 
ance of  right  motives  correct  in  the  light 
of  modern  psychology? 

a.  Where  do  acts,  good  or  bad,  have 
their  beginning? 

b.  How  is  the  mind  like  a  garden? 

c.  How  may  we  control  our  motives? 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

This  lesson  is  similar  to  No.  26,  entitled 
"Think  Right,"  which  was  scheduled  for 
August  16.  However,  the  point  of  view  and 
the  materials  are  somewhat  different.  The 
teacher  should  be  very  careful  not  to  bring 
in  illustrative  material  that  was  used  in  the 
other  lessons,  for  some  of  the  pupils  may 
lose  interest.  They  may  say,  as  they  do 
in  a  picture  show,  "This  is  where  we  came 
in.    Let's  go!" 

One  of  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
and  those  of  the  Old  is  to  be  found  in  this 
lesson.  Therefore,  anything  the  teacher  can 
do  to  impress  upon  her  pupils  the  importance 
of  right  motives,  which  are  controlled  by 
right  thinking,  will  surely  be  worth  while. 
It  is  suggested  that  there  be  a  supervised 
study  period,  in  which  the  pupils  read  the 
lesson  in  the  Quarterly.  Afterward  it  may 
be  well  to  discuss  briefly  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  "psychology,"  and  "motives."  The 
first  three  paragraphs  of  the  Quarterly  should 
be  enlarged  upon,  probably  with  the  follow- 
ing purpose  in  view: 

Religion  teaches  us  to  guard  well  our 
motives,  so  that  no  evil  ones  will  control 
our  acts;  science  also  teaches  us  the  same 
great  truth.  Unfortunately,  some  people, 
both  old  and  young,  seem  to  have  an  inborn 
prejudice  against  religion  and  anything  that 
has  about  it  a  suggestion  of  spirituality. 
Therefore,  by  bringing  in  both  the  religious 
and  the  scientific  points  of  view,  it  may  be 
that  we  can  appeal  to  all  members  of  the 
class. 

If  pupils  can  be  induced  to  contribute 
illustrations  of  their  own  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  they  should,  of  course,  be  encour- 
aged to  do  so,  even  if  some  of  the  supple- 
mentary material  in  The  Instructor  has  to 
be  omitted.  However,  the  teacher  should 
be  thoroughly  prepared  with  explanations, 
illustrations,  pictures,  incidents  from  his- 
tory, literature,  personal  observations,  ques- 
tions, etc.,  so  that  this  important  lesson  may 
be  made  very  impressive. 

Suggestions  for  Brief  Talks: 

1.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican. 

2.  The  Widow's  Mite.  (Show  that  be- 
cause her  motive  was  right,  she  was  com- 
mended more  than  those  who  gave  much. 
Read  Mark  12:41-44.) 

3.  The  Strength  of  Samson  and  the 
Strength  of  Jesus.  (Show  that  Samson 
failed  because  his  motives  were  always  self- 
ish, but  Jesus  literally  overcame  the  world 
because  His  motives  were  always  unselfish. 

Thy  will  be  done.") 

Supplementary  Material: 

1.  Some  years  ago  there  lived  in  one  of 
the  smaller  wards  of  the  Church  a  man  who 
was  extremely  careful  in  the  payment  of  his 
tithing.     He  not  only  paid  a  full  tenth  of 


his  income,  but  he  paid  it  in  advance.  He 
said  that  he  paid  tithing  in  order  that  the 
Lord  would  bless  him  with  a  good  income. 
Do  you  think  his  motive  was  right?  If  we 
pay  a  full  tithing — but  overlook  other  teach- 
ings of  our  Church,  as  this  man  often  did, 
is  the  Lord  bound  to  pour  out  rich  blessings 
upon  us? 

2.  In  Samaria,  during  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  there  lived  a  sorcerer  named  Simon, 
who  made  his  living  by  bewitching  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  possible  that  he  hypnotized  them, 
or  astonished  them  with  his  sleight  of  hand 
tricks  and  conjuring.  He  pretended  to  be 
"some  great  one,"  and  the  people  said  of 
him,  "This  man  is  the  great  power  of  God." 

One  day  Philip  came  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  in  Samaria,  and  he  performed  many 
miracles.  Simon  believed  and  was  baptized, 
and  followed  Philip,  marveling  at  the  mir- 
acles he  performed.  But  his  motives  were 
wrong.  He  was  interested  only  in  this  new 
power,  and  not  concerned  in  Christianity  as 
a  means  to  eternal  salvation. 

Later,  when  the  Apostles  came  to  confer 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  those  whom  Philip  had 
baptized,  Simon  was  amazed  to  see  the  mani- 
festations of  divine  power,  and  he  eagerly 
sought  to  secure  not  only  the  gift,  but  the 
power  to  confer  it  upon  other  people.  Again 
his  motive  was  wrong.  He  undoubtedly 
planned  to  turn  this  power  into  a  new  source 
of  wealth.  He  would  sell  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  he  knew  that  it  would  bring 
a  good  price.  He  offered  the  Apostles  money, 
saying,  "Give  me  also  this  power,  that  on 
whomsover  I  lay  my  hands,  he  may  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

Peter's  answer  is  one  of  the  most  quoted 
passages  in  the  entire  Bible. 

"Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  because 
thou  hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God  may 
be  purchased  with  money."  (Read  Acts 
8:9-24.) 

3.  Vash  Young,  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
surance salesmen  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  author  of  "A  Fortune  to  Share,"  "The 
Go-Giver,"  and  other  books,  was  once  con- 
cerned only  with  his  own  welfare,  having 
little  interest  in  other  people  except  as  they 
contributed  to  his  income.  He  became  such 
a  failure  that  he  contemplated  suicide.  How- 
ever, he  shook  off  this  thought,  and  decided 
to  try  helping  other  people,  instead  of  just 
himself.  His  fortune  immediately  took  a 
turn  for  the  better.  He  now  devotes  one 
day  a  week  to  those  who  are  in  trouble, 
helping  them  to  solve  their  problems — and 
he  takes  not  one  penny  for  his  time.  In 
this  new  service  he  is  finding  true  happiness, 
and  he  is  finding  great  financial  success, 
as  well. 

But  what  makes  the  difference?  The  secret 
lies  in  his  changed  motives — from  those  of 
selfishness  to  those  of  service. 
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EXTRA  SERVICE 
Lesson  33.     For  October  18,  1936 

Text.    The  Quarterly,  Lesson  33. 

Objective'.  To  show  that  the  giving  of  ex- 
tra service  is  the  key  to  success,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal. 

Supplementary  References:  Dummelow, 
J.  R.,  One  Volume  Bible  Commentary,  pp. 
690-691.  (This  is  a  particularly  valuable 
explanation  of  the  rather  difficult  parable  of 
the  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  stressing  the 
fact  that  the  servants  were  rewarded  for 
the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  not  for 
the  length  of  time  they  served.)  The  Same 
Book,  p.  700,  v.  23;  Tanner,  O.  C,  New  Test- 
ament Studies,  p.  428,  vv.  23-24;  The  Same 
Book,  p.  375,  vv.  7-10;  J.  Patterson-Smyth, 
A  Peoples  Life  of  Christ"  pp.  373-374. 
(This  reference  does  not  apply  directly  to 
the  aim  of  the  lesson,  being  based  on  the 
parable  of  the  talents;  but  it  does  emphasize 
the  fact  that  growth  and  development,  the 
"increase"  required  by  our  Savior,  can  come 
only  through  the  intelligent,  active  use  of 
our  talents.  Careful  observation  of  success- 
ful men  and  women  will  show  that  such 
development  comes  chiefly  through  the  ren- 
dering of  "extra  service.") 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  What  must  one  do  to  be  considered  a 
really  profitable  servant? 

a.  Why  did  all  the  laborers  in  the 
vineyard  receive  the  same  wage? 

b.  Why  was  the  department  store  em- 

ployee made  head  of  the  department? 

c.  Did  this  employee  really  have  more 
ability  than  any  of  the  others? 

A.  Why  does  not  long  service  in  the 
Church  insure  greater  reward  than 
that  which  can  be  earned  by  those 
who  join  later? 

e.  What  is  the  test  of  a  profitable  serv- 
ant of  God? 
-     f.  Will  this   test   apply  to  other  kinds 

of  servants? 
II.  What    guides  have    we    for   rendering 

extra  service? 

a.  In  all  service,  some  things  are  spe- 
cifically required.  Is  it  permissible 
for  us  to  substitute  extra  service  for 
these   principal   requirements? 

b.  In  Church  or  temporal  work,  how 
can  we  find  extra  things  to  do? 

c.  In  giving  extra  service,  may  we  do 
everything  that  needs  doing,  or  must 
we  keep  within  certain  bounds? 

Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

This  is  a  lesson  of  unusual  practical  as 
well  as  spiritual  value.  The  "gospel  of 
extra  service"  is  the  best  antidote  for  crime, 
for  communism,  and  for  shiftless  dependence 
on  charity  that  we  can  find.  The  teacher 
should  use  every  means  possible  to  enrich 
this  lesson,  to  make  it  truly  impressive  whe- 


ther the  pupils  are  religiously  inclined  or  not, 
for  its  message  is  applicable  throughout 
every  day  of  our  lives,  whether  we  are  en- 
gaged in  spiritual  or  in  temporal  matters. 
If  pupils  can  be  led  to  see  the  value  of 
extra  service,  then  this  lesson  may  be  a 
turning  point  in  the  careers  of  some. 

There  is  an  excellent  little  book  by  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  entitled  "The  Second 
Mile,"  which  every  teacher  would  find  a 
source  of  inspiration.  It  teaches  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  the  "second  mile"  or  of 
otherwise  rendering  a  full  measure  of  serv- 
ice. Whether  we  are  motivated  by  a  love 
of  our  fellow  men,  or  by  a  strong  self  inter- 
est, we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  opportuni- 
ties of  giving  extra  service. 

At  least  one  week  in  advance  ask  your 
pupils  to  help  find  stories,  poems,  pictures, 
incidents  from  history  or  from  personal 
observation,  that  will  emphasize  the  value 
of  extra  service.  These  assignments  will  be 
most  successful  if  they  are  definitely  made; 
for  example,  appoint  one  student  or  a  com- 
mittee to  find  poems,  another  to  find  pic- 
tures illustrating  the  value  or  the  glory 
of  whole  hearted  service,  and  others  to  search 
the  pages  of  history  for  accounts  of  men 
and  women  who  did  more  than  they  were 
required  to  do. 

Suggestions  for  Brief  Classroom  Talks: 

1.  The  Second  mile.  (An  inspiring  talk 
may  be  given,  whether  the  book  mentioned 
is   available  or  not.) 

2.  The  Profitable  Servant. 

3.  The  Kind  of  Service  the  Lord  Approves. 

4.  The  Mistake  of  the  Scribes  and  Phar- 
isees. 

5.  The  Value  of  Extra  service  in  Business. 
Supplementary  Materials: 

1.  A  young  man  who  "knew  his  ropes" 
was  employed  on  a  large  ranch  during  the 
haying  season.  One  day  a  derrick  rope 
broke.  Of  course  this  stopped  the  entire 
crew,  and  the  owner  of  the  ranch  was  very 
much  worried  because  the  men  and  the  teams 
were  idle,  while  the  hay  lay  in  the  field 
exposed  to  any  storm  that  might  come  up. 
It  was  a  long  way  to  town  and  a  new  rope 
could  not  be  obtained  for  some  time.  The 
young  man  had  no  responsibility  whatever 
in  the  matter  but  he  immediately  volunteered 
services  to  splice  the  rope.  The  rancher  was 
doubtful,  for  the  only  splices  he  knew  about 
would  be  too  large  to  go  through  the  pulleys. 
However,  the  boy  set  to  work  and  within  half 
an  hour  he  had  made  a  splice  that  ran  easily 
through  the  pulleys,  and  it  held  so  well  that 
the  rope  finally  wore  out  before  the  splice 
gave  way.  The  rancher  paid  a  bonus  for 
this  extra  service  and  also  told  his  neighbors 
about  the  incident.  During  the  summer  the 
young  man  not  only  made  considerable 
extra  money  splicing  ropes,  but  he  saved 
the  rancher  and  his  neighbors  a  great  deal 
of  very  valuable  time. 
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2.  A  few  years  ago  a  certain  young  book- 
keeper was  employed  in  a  bank.  He  was 
not  asked  to  do  anything  except  to  keep  his 
books  in  order.  However,  he  took  every 
opportunity  to  find  out  all  he  could  about 
each  of  the  departments  in  the  bank,  at  the 
same  time  doing  his  work  well.  In  addition, 
he  read  books  or  magazines  about  banking 
and  banking  problems.  In  the  evening,  he 
took  college  extension  courses,  studying  ad- 
vanced accounting,  law,  English,  and  even 
public  speaking.  One  day  a  fellow  em- 
ployee was  ill  and  the  young  man  volunteered 
to  do  part  of  his  work.  The  officers  of  the 
bank  were  so  well  pleased  with  his  ability 
to  do  the  work  that  presently  they  advanced 
him  to  a  more  important  position.  He  now 
holds  a  very  important  and  highly  paid  office 
in  the  banking  department  of  the  state  in 
which  he  lives. 

One  modern  writer  says,  "The  Test  of  a 
profitable  employee  is  the  extra  work  he  at- 
tracts to  his  work-bench  or  his  desk.  This 
work  measures  his  growth  and  his  real  value 
to  his  employers." 

3.  One  of  the  humblest  though  by  no  means 
the  least  important  callings  in  the  Church  is 
that  of  ward  or  block  teaching. 


Neighbor  A  regards  this  assignment  with 
distaste.  He  performs  his  service  merely 
because  his  bishop  has  asked  him  to  do  it. 
His  visits  are  not  inspiring,  but  are  made 
only  to  fulfill  the  letter  of  his  assignment. 
He  looks  forward  to  the  visiting  with  dis- 
favor, and  both  he  and  the  families  he  calls 
upon  are  glad  when  the  visit  is  over. 

Neighbor  B,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a 
careful  study  of  the  methods  used  by  suc- 
cessful teachers.  He  observes  the  people  in 
his  district,  and  he  has  become  well  acquaint- 
ed with  them  and  their  problems.  His  services 
are  actually  in  demand.  Other  teachers  who 
have  failed  to  create  a  favorable  impression 
ask  him  to, go  along.  Many  families  ask  their 
bishop  to  appoint  him  to  their  district.  He 
has  become  a  real  factor  for  good  in  his 
community,  and  the  joy  he  receives  by  doing 
this  work  well  is  greater  than  any  financial 
reward  he  could  possibly  receive  for  it. 

Lesson  34.     For  October  25,  1936 

A  PROPHET  IN  HIS  OWN 
COUNTRY 

(Helps  to  be  printed  in  the  September  issue) 


Ward  Teacher's  Message  For  September,  1936 


HONESTY 

"Honesty  is  that  quality  in  man  that  shows 
him  fair  and  truthful  in  speech,  above  cheat- 
ing, stealing,  misrepresentation  or  any  other 
fraudulent  action.  Honor  adds  to  honesty 
a  sturdy  and  splendid  devotion  to  such 
standards  of  right,  fidelity,  courage  and  con- 
duct as  society  has  crystalized  throughout 
the  centuries."  — Winston  Dictionary. 

"It  is  true  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy: 
but  if  that  be  the  motive  of  honest  dealing, 
there  is  no  real  honesty." — Strong. 

"The  basis  of  high  thinking  is  perfect 
honesty," — Hometton. 

"The  man  who  is  honest  in  his  dealings 
with  his  fellowman  has  a  subsidy  which 
money  cannot  buy." — Hunter. 

From  "The  Power  of  Truth,"  by  William 
George  Jordan,  hundreds  of  copies  of  which 
President  Heber  J.  Grant  has  given  to  his 
friends,  the  following  thoughts  are  taken 
for  the  Teacher's  Message  this  month: 

"Truth  is  the  rock  foundation  of  every 
great  character." 

"Lying  is  one  of  the  oldest  vices  in  the 
world — it  made  its  debut  in  the  first  recorded 
conversation  in  history." 

"Lying  is  the  sacrifice  of  honor  to  create 
a  wrong  impression." 


"Truth  is  the  oldest  of  all  virtues." 

"The  man  who  makes  truth  his  watchword 
is  careful  in  his  words.  He  never  states 
as  a  fact  that  of  which  he  is  not  sure.  What 
he  says  has  the  ring  of  sincerity." 

"The  man  who  lies  to  save  a  nickel  merely 
proclaims  that  he  esteems  a  nickel  more  than 
he  does  his  honor." 

"He  who  sacrifices  his  ideals,  truth  and 
character,  for  mere  money  or  position,  -is 
weighing  his  conscience  in  one  pan  of  a  scale 
against  a  bag  of  gold  in  the  other." 

"The  tradesman  who  lies,  cheats,  misleads 
and  overcharges  and  then  seeks  to  square 
himself  with  his  anaemic  conscience  by  say- 
ing 'lying  is  absolutely  necessary  in  busi- 
ness* is  as  untrue  in  his  statement  as  he  is 
in  his  acts." 

"The  politician  who  is  vacillating,  tem- 
porizing, shifting,  is  a  trickster  who  succeeds 
only  until  he  is  found  out." 

"The  man  who  forgets  his  promises  is 
untrue." 

The  world  today  needs  truth  and  honesty 
above  all  else.  Honesty  is  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  true  Latter-day  Saint.  He 
is  honest  with  himself,  with  his  fellowman 
and  with  the  Lord.  No  true  Latter-day 
Saint  can  be  less. 
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Course  A — For  Deacons  and  Other   Boys  and  Girls 
12,  13  and  14  Years  of  Age 

General  Board  Committee:    T.  Albert  Hooper, 
Chairman;  Junius  R.  Tribe 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  OCTOBER,  1936 

Seek  not  for  riches,  but  for  wisdom,  and  the  mysteries  of  God  will  be  unfolded 
unto  you. — 11:7. 


A  SHEPHERD  BECOMES  A  KING 

Lesson  31.     For  October  4,   1936 

1.  Objective:  To  show  the  necessity  of 
preparing  for  what  we  wish  to  become. 

In  the  case  of  David  he  deliberately  went 
about  the  task  of  preparing  patiently  for 
the  kingship.  You  remember  that  he  was 
anointed  king  by  the  prophet  Samuel  while 
Saul  was  alive.  It  was  years,  however,  be- 
fore he  actually  became  king.  But  in  the 
meantime  he  kept  busy  at  such  work  as  he 
knew  would  qualify  him  for  the  business 
of  ruling  the  nation  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
the  throne.  First,  he  learned  to  rule  him- 
self. Once,  as  we  know,  he  might  have 
killed  the  king,  but  withheld  his  hand,  al- 
though to  kill  Saul  would  have  been  to  his 
advantage.  Second,  he  learned  to  rule  men, 
and  this  must  have  been  harder  in  his  case 
than  to  govern  himself,  since  the  men  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  were  violent  and 
hard  to  manage.  Third,  he  learned  to  be  a 
good  soldier.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  be- 
came the  greatest  soldier  the  nation  ever 
had.  Hence,  when  he  came  to  the  throne 
he  was  prepared  for  the  duty  of  ruling  his 
people. 

Now  this  ideal  of  patiently  waiting  and 
working  in  the  interest  of  something  to  come 
is  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  youth  of  today. 
In  the  case  of  your  class,  it  might  very  well 
be  to  look  forward  to  becoming  a  good  mis- 
sionary. It  would  be  a  worthy  purpose, 
since,  like  being  king  in  the  time  of  David, 
it  would  be  a  work  of  service.  When  we  do 
not  look  forward  to  something  worthy,  we 
are  apt  to  waste  our  time  in  lost  opportun- 
ities, sometimes  in  bitter  complaints,  and  so 
learn  nothing. 

2.  Point  of  Contact:  There  must  be  some- 
thing toward  which  your  pupils  looked  for- 
ward at  some  time  of  their  life.  Find  out 
what  that  was,  how  long  they  had  to  wait, 
and  what  they  did,  if  anything,  to  help  it 


along,  so  that  they  would  enjoy  it  the  better 
when  it  came. 

3.  Readings:  There  is  the  Quarterly,  for 
one  thing,  to  be  read  by  both  yourself  and 
the  pupils.  Next,  you  should  select  a  read- 
ing for  one  of  the  class  to  be  given  before 
the  whole  group.  How  would  this  do:  Sec- 
ond Samuel,  chapter  1,  beginning  with  verse 
19?  This  is  the  second  dirge  that  we  meet 
with  in  Hebrew  history  (Deborah's  Song  is 
the  oldest.)  It  is  a  good  example,  too,  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  Hebrew  poetry  has  rhythm 
but  not  rhyme  or  metre.  Would  it  be  a 
good  thing,  do  you  think,  for  the  class,  or  at 
least  the  more  ambitious  in  the  class,  to 
memorize  it?  Of  course,  the  situation  will 
be  explained  before  the  passage  is  read  or 
memorized.  This  is  to  be  found  in  what 
precedes  it.  Finally,  there  is  the  material 
from  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  Quarterly 
was  prepared— First  Samuel,  chapters  21-31. 

4.  Outline  of  Material:  On  the  Sunday 
preceding  this  you  should  have  made  assign- 
ments of  the  following  topics,  which  are 
treated  in  the  Quarterly  under  lesson  31: 

a.  David's  work  among  his  people— what 
it  was  and  how  he  prepared  for  it. 

b.  How  David  overcame  the  enemies  of 
Israel. 

c.  David  as  a  man  of  peace— the  temple. 

d.  David's  achievements.  (See  note  below) 

e.  Character  of  David.   (See  note  below) 
These  five  topics,  together  with  the  read- 
ing, will  afford  opportunities  for  six  mem- 
bers of  the  class  to  recite  formally. 

Note  1:  Here  are  four  things  to  David's 
credit  while  he  ruled  over  Israel:  First,  he 
subdued  all  of  the  nation's  enemies,  including 
the  Philistines;  second,  he  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  status  of  the  nation,  in  that 
it  became  an  agricultural  and  trading  nation 
from  a  pastoral;  third,  he  gave  the  kingdom 
a  central  stronghold  for  its  civil  and  reli- 
gious life,  and  in  this  way  determined  the 
future  history  of  the  nation;  and  fourth,  he 
gradually  brought  on  a  cultural  state  among 
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the  Israelites,  which  they  retained  for  many- 
generations  after  his  time.  These  are  great 
achievements. 

Note  2:  Rae  has  an  interesting  comment 
on  the  character  of  David.  (Page  179) 
"In  later  ages,"  he  says,  "his  character  was 
idealized,  and  he  became  a  national  hero,  so 
much  so  that  the  Messiah  was  expected  to 
be  a  Davidic  personality.  But  this  great 
place  would  never  have  been  given  to  him 
in  the  national  belief  if  he  had  not  had 
something  in  him  that  was  great.  What? 
Well,  notice  the  devotion  of  men  to  him. 
His  followers  risked  their  lives  to  get  him 
a  cup  of  water.  Joab,  for  all  his  fierce  tem- 
per, was  David's  loyal  man.  Ittai  would  not 
leave  him  though  he  was  a  stranger.  Jona- 
than gave  up  the  throne  for  him.  And  so 
on.  Then  his  chivalry:  remember  his  con- 
duct towards  Saul;  and  how  he  poured  out 
the  water  which  his  followers  risked  life  to 
get.  Then  his  loving  heart:  we  see  this  in 
his  lament  over  Saul,  in  his  relations  with 
Jonathan,  in  the  way  he  attached  people  to 
him,  for  those  who  love  much  have  much 
love  given  to  them.  Apart  from  these  char- 
acteristics there  are  David's  mental  powers, 
which  were  much  above  those  of  others 
round  him,  and  his  military  genius,  and  his 
power  of  command.  And,  most  of  all,  his 
deep  and  sincere  reverence."  David  had 
some  serious  defects,  as  all  men  have;  but 
these,  in  the  main,  were  due  to  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  For  always  historical  char- 
acters must  be  judged  by  the  standards  of 
their  age  and  generation. 


THE  WISDOM  AND  SPLENDOR 
OF  SOLOMON 

Lesson  32.     For  October  11,  1936 

1.  Objective:  Perhaps  the  best  aim  for 
this  lesson  is  to  teach  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing the  cooperation  of  the  Lord  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  gifts. 

The  teacher  will  observe  that  Solomon 
prayed  for  the  gift  of  wisdom,  because  there- 
by he  would  the  better  be  able  to  serve  his 
people.  Moreover,  the  Lord  commended 
him,  in  his  dream,  for  not  wishing  a  selfish 
wish,  like  money  or  honor,  though  God 
gave  him  even  these. 

2.  Point  of  Contact:  Can  the  members  of 
the  '  class  tell,  do  you  think,  in  what  they 
excel?  It  may  be  they  are  good  at  school 
in  arithmetic,  or  language,  or  history.  It 
may  be,  too,  they  have  a  predisposition  for 
mechanics  or  music.  Well,  it  was  something 
like  that  with  Solomon.  The  point  is,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  the  application 
of  this  lesson,  that  our  talents,  whatever 
they  are,  must  be  turned  in  the  direction  of 
service  rather  than  to  gratify  our  own  self- 
interest  merely. 


3.  Readings:  (1)  The  Quarterly,  which 
furnishes  a  basis  for  the  class  and  a  guide 
for  the  teacher.  (2)  The  material  on  which 
the  Quarterly  is  based.  This  is  covered  by 
chapters  4,  5,  7,  10  of  First  Kings,  and  the 
date  is  970  B.  C.  To  be  sure,  not  all  this 
material  can  be  presented  to  the  class,  but 
the  teacher  will  thus  have  a  better  back- 
ground on  which  to  paint  the  picture.  (3) 
Rae's  How  to  Teach  the  Old  Testament  and 
Smith's  Old  Testament  History  will  help 
in  getting  the  background  of  the  matter 
treated  in  the  Bible. 

Rae  has  a  pertinent  remark  here.  "It  is 
always  fascinating  to  have  a  choice  of  things 
given  to  us;  so  fascinating  that  we  often 
imagine  what  we  would  choose  if  it  were  in 
our  power. 

"Here  is  a  lad  who  really  had  a  great 
choice  given  him.  He  was  beginning  his 
reign.  He  was  old  enough  to  know  that 
his  job  would  be  a  very  difficult  one.  He 
was  young,  and  Israel  was  a  great  people 
and  hard  to  manage.  So,  like  a  wise  lad, 
he  went  to  God  at  the  church  to  pray.  And 
there  in  his  sleep  God  put  the  choice  before 
him.  And  because  he  had  been  praying  he 
saw  clearly  what  he  needed,  viz.  wisdom, 
ability  to  see  clearly  which  way  to  take, 
which  men  to  trust.  He  might  have  set  his 
heart  on  wealth,  or  success  in  war,  or  long 
life.  But  not  after  praying  to  God.  He 
needed  ability  to  play  his  part  and  do  his 
work  faithfully  and  well.    That  is  wisdom." 

4.  Outline:  The  lesson  proceeds  along  the 
following  line  of  thought,  which  may  be 
broken  up  into  topics  for  as  many  short 
talks  for  individual  pupils: 

a.  The  case  of  the  two  mothers  brought 
before  the  king  for  his  decision. 

b.  Solomon's  dream  and  choice. 

c.  Solomon's  reign.    (See  note  below) 

d.  Solomon's  temple  and  fame. 

The  pupil  who  takes  the  third  and  the 
one  who  takes  the  fourth  also  will  probably 
need  more  material  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Quarterly.  This  may  be  obtained  from 
an  encyclopedia,  a  Bible  dictionary,  or  a 
history  such  as  Smith's.  Under  the  last 
topic  should  be  given  the  description  of 
the  temple,  its  purpose,  and  so  on. 

As  for  the  third  topic,  this  may  be  added: 
The  reign  of  Solomon  was  the  most  glorious 
in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  partly 
to  the  wisdom  of  its  ruler. 

5.  Memory  Gem:  The  same  as  for  the 
preceding  lessons  in  this  course. 

6.  Application:  The  greatest  good,  in  the 
case  of  Solomon,  was  wisdom.  It  so  happens 
that  in  our  day  the  Lord  has  told  us  what 
is  of  "most  worth"  to  man.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  the  modern  ideal  of  the  greatest 
good  is  couched:  "Seek  not  for  riches,  but 
for  wisdom,  and  the  mysteries  of  God  shall 
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be  unfolded  unto  you.  .  .  .The  thing  which 
will  be  of  the  most  worth  unto  you  will  be 
to  declare  repentance  unto  this  people,  that 
you  may  bring  souls  unto  me,  and  that  you 
may  rest  with  them  in  the  kingdom  of  my 
Father."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  11:7  and 
15:6) 

7.  Assignments:  Don't  forget  to  prepare 
to  make  the  necessary  assignments  for  the 
next  lesson,  as  the  success  of  your  recita- 
tion then  will  depend  largely  on  that. 


ELIJAH  THE  TISHBITE 

Lesson  33.     For  Ocotber  18,  1936 

In  order  to  understand  this  lesson  properly 
it  would  be  well  if  you  either  review  or  have 
one  of  your  pupils  review  the  period  between 
Solomon  and  Elijah.  It  was  during  this 
period,  as  you  will  remember,  that  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  occurred, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  great  king. 

1.  Objective:  To  show  that  God  is  a  God 
of  power  as  contrasted  with  the  gods  whom 
we  may  imagine. 

How  did  God  show  his  power  in  the  time 
of  Elijah?  How  does  He  show  his  power 
nowadays?  It  is  extremely  important  that 
the  boys  and  girls  believe  in  spiritual  power, 
in  God  as  interested  in  human  welfare. 

2.  Point  0/  Contact:  A  simple,  though  in- 
adequate, illustration  may  give  the  necessary 
connection.  Electric  energy  we  cannot  see, 
but  we  know  of  it  indirectly  through  its 
manifestations—in  lighting  our  homes,  in 
running  our  street  cars,  and  so  on.  It  is 
something  like  this  with  the  spiritual  forces 
of  the  universe.  We  know  of  them  through 
the  various  ways  in  which  they  show  them- 
selves—in healing,  in  fortelling  the  future,  in 
the  gift  of  tongues,  in  the  still  small  Voice 
of  conscience. 

3.  Readings:  (a)  The  Quarterly;  (b) 
First  Kings,  chapters  17-21;  (c)  How  to 
Teach  the  Old  Testament  (Rae),  pp.  197- 
204;  Old  Testament  History  (Smith),  pp. 
520-533. 

4.  Outline:  The  following  suggestions, 
based  on  the  lesson  in  the  Quarterly,  will 
serve  as  short  talks  in  the  class: 

a.  Ahab  and  Jezebel. 

b.  Elijah's  message  to  the  king. 

c.  The  widow  in  Zarpheth. 

d.  God  or  Baal. 

e.  Appearance  of  Elijah  to  Joseph  Smith 

{Doctrine  and  Covenants,  110:13) 
Rae  comments  thus  on  the  conflict  intro- 
duced by  Elijah:  "The  core  of  the  lesson  is 
Elijah's  question,  'How  long  will  you  limp 
between  two  opinions?'  Ahab  wanted  to 
have  Jehovah  and  Baal.  Elijah  said,  'You 
must  have  one  or  other.'  'God  only'  was 
his  watchword.  .  .  .  Now  notice  what  comes 
from  choosing  'God  alone.'   It  gives  courage 


to  face  anything,  because  you  know  God 
is  with  you.  And  it  gives  help  in  need. 
Elijah  was  not  only  fearless  because  of  his 
faith,  but  in  every  need  God  sustained  him 
and  cared  for  him.  These  things  come  when 
you  make  God  your  Lord  and  Savior." 

5.  Memory  Gem:  The  same  as  for  the 
other  two  lessons. 

6.  Application:  Discuss  with  the  class  the 
many  opportunities  they  have  to  choose  good 
instead  of  evil.  Every  day  they  must  choose 
between  God  and  Baal— in  some  form  or 
another.  Suppose  that,  during  the  week,  they 
try  to  see  to  it  that  they  choose  good. 

7.  Assignments:  Remember  that  your  next 
recitation  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
your  giving  your  pupils  something  to  talk 
about.  Then  you  won't  have  to  do  all  the 
work  yourself. 


THE  MAN  WHO  LOOKED 
FORWARD 

Lesson  34.     For  October  25,  1936 

If  you  stay  with  the  details  given  in  the 
Quarterly,  you  will  not  find  this  lesson  hard 
to  present;  if,  however,  you  stray  away  into 
other  paths,  your  difficulties  will  increase, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be 
presented.  Isaiah  is  not  an  easy  subject 
at  best  for  young  persons. 

Where  You  Are  Going? 

The  objective  is  suggested  in  the  title. 
It  is  to  show  the  necessity  0/  looking  ahead 
hopefully  and  preparing  for  the,  future. 
While  the  prophet  had  in  mind  the  desir- 
ability of  the  whole  nation  turning  their 
eyes  to  the  future,  yet  the  idea  is  equally 
good  for  individuals,  since  the  nation  is 
composed  of  individuals. 

This  Is  Where  You  Begin. 

Your  point  of  contact  is  suggested  in  the 
questions  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  in  the 
Quarterly.  The  point  is  that  Isaiah  is 
trying  to  get  his  people  to  change  their 
course  in  life,  so  as  to  merit  the  future  of 
which  he  prophesies.  If  the  boys  and  girls  of 
today  wish  to  reap  the  full  harvest  of  the 
future,  they  must  steer  their  course  accord- 
ingly. 

Besides  the  Quarterly  there  is  the  matter  in 
the  Bible  itself,  which  the  teacher  should 
consider  carefully.  It  is  not  necessary,  of 
course,  to  read  the  entire  book  of  Isaiah,  al- 
though that  would  be  very  profitable;  but 
certain  chapters  ought  to  be  read  by  the 
teacher.  For  instance,  chapters  1-6.  The 
date  is  about  740  B.  C.  A  good  reading  for 
one  of  the  class  would  be  verses  2  to  5, 
inclusive,  of  chapter  2.  Other  topics  for 
other  pupils  are  as  follows,  outlined  from 
the  material  in  the  Quarterly: 

a.  Condition  of  the  Israelites  at  the  time 
of  Isaiah. 
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b.  Isaiah's  reproofs. 

c.  Why  Israel  should  repent. 

d.  Some  of  Isaiah's  prophecies. 
Something  About  Isaiah. 

Several  things  you  should  know  about 
Isaiah.  (1)  He  was  highly  educated.  (2) 
He  was  the  greatest  of  the  prophets.  Jesus, 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon  (III  Nephi  23:1,  2), 
applies  the  word  "great"  to  Isaiah,  and 
Moroni  advises  his  readers  to  study  his 
writings  (Mormon  8.23).  (3)  Isaiah  was 
a  poet,  a  statesman,  and  a  prophet.  Like 
Jesus  he  takes  all  his  images  from  the  com- 
mon life,  images  that  his  hearers  could  easily 
understand.  (4)  Isaiah  was  interested  in 
both  the  foreign  policy  of  his  nation  and  its 
internal  affairs.  It-  was  a  time  when  Assyria 
was  seeking  to  conquer  Palestine;  it  was  a 
time,  also,  when  the  poor  were  oppressed 
among  the  Israelites.  He  preached  vehement- 
ly on  both  these  subjects.  "We  may  not  be 
able  to  analyze  the  technical  devices  of  his 
poetry,  but  we  can  all  feel  its  splendor  and 
power." 


The  memory  gem  is  the  same  here  as  in 
the  three  preceding  lessons. 

Here  Is  Something  To  Do. 

The  application  is  obvious  from  the  nature 
of  the  lesson  and  the  objective.  The  boys 
and  girls  should  train  themselves  to  refrain 
from  doing  those  things  they  know  are  not 
right  and  to  try  to  do  what  is  good.  It  might 
not  be  a  bad  thing  to  have  the  class  memor- 
ize this  sentence  from  Isaiah:  "Wash  you, 
make  you  clean;  put  away  the  evil  of  your 
doings  from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do 
evil;  learn  to  do  well."   (1:16,  17) 

Don't  forget  to  prepare  the  assignments  for 
the  lesson  following  this.  Do  you  have 
any  trouble  getting  your  pupils  to  respond 
to  the  assignments  you  give  them?  If  so, 
take  up  the  matter  with  them;  they  may 
yield  to  persuasion.  Also  do  you  have  any 
difficulty  in  getting  the  necessary  preparation 
of  these  special  talks  by  your  pupils?  Your 
difficulties  may  be  decreased  in  the  same 
way. 
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NAUVOO   THE   BEAUTIFUL 

Lesson  35.     For  October  4,   1936 

Text:   Lesson  Quarterly,  No.  35. 

Supplementary  References:  Smith,  Essen~ 
tials  in  Church  History,  pp.  263-273;  Evans, 
One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism,  pp.  284- 
293;  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  261- 
270;  Roberts,  A  Comprehensive  History  of 
the  Church,  Vol.  11,  pp.  1-14. 

Objective:  To  show  the  Saints'  courage 
in  building  a  new  home. 

Outline  of  Material: 

I.  Kindly  Reception  of  Saints. 
II.  Settlement  Made  at  Commerce. 

a.  Name  changed  to  Nauvoo. 

b.  Illness  of  Saints. 

1.  Reason  for  it.  , 

2.  Miracles  of  healing. 

c.  Nauvoo  incorporated  as  a  city. 

d.  Visitors  come  to  Nauvoo. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Joseph  Smith  had 
thought  of  everything  in  his  care  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Saints.  From  the  beginning  he 
planned  that  the  cities  should  be  symmetrical 
and  appealing  to  the  human  eye,  with  broad 
streets  for  cleanliness,  with  provisions  out- 
side the  cities  for  animals  so  that  the  sanita- 
tion within  the  cities  would  be  good,  with 
houses  set  on  lots  of  one-half  acre  each  for 
the  prevention  of  slum  district's  arising. 

The  Prophet  sent  a  blueprint  to  the  breth- 
ren in  Misouri.  Before  they  could  accom- 
plish much  towards  its  completion,  the  Saints 
were  driven  into  Illinois  where  they  built 
their  beautiful  city  of  Nauvoo.  Later  when 
Brigham  Young  came  west,  he  still  carried 
this  plan  which  the  Prophet  had  evolved  and 
all  of  the  Mormon  settlements  have  carried 
out  the  original  plan  which  he  recommended. 
Of  course,  we  have  not  followed  his  instruc- 
tions entirely.  Stables  for  animals  have  been 
allowed  right  in  the  cities,  which  was  con- 
trary to  his  ideal  city.     However,  his  fore- 


sight in  pointing  the  way  to  better  living 
conditions  would  be  of  untold  value  if  only 
we  could   follow  him  completely. 

The  following  is  a  partial  description  of 
the  city  beautiful  which  Joseph  Smith 
planned: 

"The  plat  for  the  city  contains  one  mile 
square;  all  the  squares  in  the  plat  contain 
ten  acres  each,  being  forty  rods  square. 
You  will  observe  that  the  lots  are  laid  off 
alternately  in  the  squares;  in  one  square  run- 
ning from  the  south  and  north  to  the  line 
through  the  center  of  the  square;  and  in  the 
next,  the  lots  run  from  east  and  west  to  the 
center  line.  Each  lot  is  four  perches  in  front 
and  twenty  back,  making  one  half  of  an 
acre  in  each  lot,  so  that  no  one  street  will 
be  built  entirely  through  the  street;  but  on 
one  square  the  houses  will  stand  on  one  street, 
and  on  the  next  one,  another,  except  the 
middle  range  of  squares,  which  runs  north 
and  south,  in  which  range  are  the  painted 
squares.  The  lots  are  laid  off  in  these  squares, 
north  and  south,  all  of  them;  because  these 
squares  are  forty  perches  by  sixty,  being 
twenty  perches  longer  than  the  others,  their 
greatest  length  being  east  and  west,  and  by 
running  these  squares,  north  and  south  it 
makes  all.  of  the  lots  in  the  city  of  one  size. 

"The  painted  squares  in  the  middle  are  for 
the  public  buildings.  The  one  without  any 
figures  is  for  the  storehouses  for  the  Bishop, 
and  to  be  devoted  to  his  use.  Figure  one 
is  for  temples  for  the  use  of  the  presidency; 
the  circles  inside  of  the  squares,  are  the  places 
for  the  temples.  You  will  see  it  contains 
twelve  figures,  two  are  for  the  temples  of  the 
lesser  priesthood.  It  is  also  to  contain  twelve 
temples. 

"The  whole  plot  is  supposed  to  contain 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  people;  you 
will  therefore  see  that  it  will  require  twenty- 
four  buildings  to  supply  them  with  houses 
of  worship,  schools,  etc.,  and  none  of  these 
temples  are   to  be  smaller  than  the  one  of 
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which  we  send  you  a  draft.  This  temple 
is  to  be  built  in  the  square  marked  figure 
one;  and  to  be  built  where  the  circle  is  which 
has  a  cross  on  it  on  the  north  end. 

"South  of  the  plot  where  the  line  is  drawn, 
is  to  be  laid  off  for  barns,  stables,  etc.,  for 
the  use  of  the  city;  so  that  no  barns  or  stables 
will  be  in  the  city  among  the  houses;  the 
ground  to  be  occupied  for  these  must  be  laid 
off  according  to  wisdom.  On  the  north  and 
south  are  to  be  laid  off  the  farms  for  the  agri- 
culturist, and  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to 
supply  the  whole  plot;  and  if  it  cannot  be 
laid  off  without  going  to  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  city,  there  must  also  be  some  laid 
off  on  the  east  and  west. 

"When  this  square  is  thus  laid  off  and 
supplied,  lay  off  another  in  the  same  way, 
and  so  fill  up  the  world  in  these  last  days; 
and  let  every  man  live  in  the  city,  for  this 
is  the  city  of  Zion.  All  the  streets  are  of 
one  width,  being  eight  perches  wide.  Also 
the  space  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  painted 
squares  is  to  be  eight  perches  between  the 
temple  and  the  street  on  every  side.  No  one 
lot,  in  this  city,  is  to  contain  more  than  one" 
house,  and  that  to  be  built  twenty-five  feet 
back  from  the  street,  leaving  a  small  yard  in 
front,  to  be  planted  in  a  grove  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  builder;  and  the  rest  of  the 
lot  for  gardens;  all  the  houses  are  to  be 
built  of  brick  and  stone.  The  scale  of  the 
plot  is  forty  perches  to  the  inch." 

Application:    He  too  can  make  our  cities 
beautiful,  clean,  and  convenient 
Song:  "Beautiful  Zion." 


APPEAL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Lesson  36  .     For  October  11,  1936 

Text:    Lesson  36  in  the  Quarterly. 

Supplementary  references:  Gospel  Doc- 
trine, pp.  24-41;  Smith,  Essentials  in  Church 
History,  pp.  287-296;  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  423-430,  472-490;  Vol.  IV,  23- 

Objective:    To  teach  that  the  early  Saints 
went  to  the  proper  sources  to  obtain  justice. 
Outline  of  Material: 
I.  Sorrow  of  Saints   at  their  losses. 
II.  Non-Mormons  offer  encouragement  for 
Saints   to   try   to   recover  property  or 
compensation. 

III.  The  Prophet  in  Washington.  The  Proph- 

et   and    Judge    Higbee    visit   President 
Van  Buren. 

a.  Appeal  to  Congress. 

b.  Saints'  plea  rejected. 

IV.  April   Conference. 

Lesson  enrichment:  Petition  to  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  part  of  the  petition  presented 
to  Congress: 


"Your  petitioners,  Joseph  Smith,  Sidney 
Rigdon,  and  Elias  Higbee,  would  most  re- 
spectfully represent,  that  they  have  been 
delegated,  by  their  brethren  and  fellow-citi- 
zens, known  as  'Latter-day  Saints'  (com- 
monly called  Mormons),  to  prepare  and  pre- 
sent to  you  a  statement  of  their  wrongs,  and 
a  prayer  for  their  relief,  which  they  now 
have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  your  Honorable  Body. 

"In  the  summer  of  1831,  a  portion  of  the 
society  above  named  commenced  a  settlement 
in  the  county  of  Jackson,  in  the  state  of 
Missouri.  The  individuals  making  that  settle- 
ment had  emigrated  from  almost  every  state 
in  the  Union  to  the  lovely  spot  in  the  Far 
West,  with  the  hope  of  improving  their 
condition,  of  building  houses  for  themselves 
and  posterity,  and  of  erecting  temples,  where 
they  and  theirs  might  worship  their  Creator 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 
Though  they  had  wandered  from  the  homes 
of  their  childhood,  still  they  had  been  taught 
to  believe,  that  a  born  citizen  in  any  one  state 
in  this  great  Republic,  might  remove  to  an- 
other and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  state  of  his  adoption— 
that  wherever  waved  the  American  flag, 
beneath  its  stars  and  stripes  an  American 
citizen  might  look  for  protection  and  justice, 
for  liberty  in  person  and  in  conscience. 

"They  bought  farms,  built  houses,  and 
erected  churches.  Some  tilled  the  earth, 
others  bought  and  sold  merchandise,  and 
others  again  toiled  as  mechanics.  They  were 
industrious  and  moral,  and  they  prospered, 
and  though  often  persecuted  and  vilified  for 
their  difference  in  religious  opinion  from 
their  fellow  citizens,  they  were  happy;  they 
saw  their  society  increasing  in  numbers,  their 
farms  teemed  with  plenty,  and  they  fondly 
looked  forward  to  a  future^  big  with  hope. 
That  there  was  prejudice  against  them,  they 
knew;  that  slanders  were  propagated  against 
them,  they  deplored;  yet  they  felt  that  these 
were  unjust;  and  hoped  that  time,  and  up- 
rightness of  life,  would  enable  them  to  out- 
live them.  While  the  summer  of  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  hope  shone  over  the  infant  settle- 
ment of  the  Saints,  the  cloud  was  gathering, 
unseen  by  them,  that  bore  in  its  bosom  the 
thunderbolt  of  destruction. 

"On  the  20th  of  July,  1833,  around  their 
peaceful  village  a  mob  gathered,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  terror  of  the  quiet  'Mormons';  why, 
they  knew  not;  they  had  broken  no  law,  they 
had  harmed  no  man,  in  deed  or  thought. 
Why  they  were  thus  threatened,  they  knew 
not.  Soon  a  committee  from  the  mob  called 
upon  the  leading  'Mormons'  of  the  place; 
they  announced  that  the  store,  the  printing 
office  and  the  shops  must  be  closed,  and  that 
forthwith  every  'Mormon'  must  leave  the 
country." 

The  petition  sets  forth  the  qualities  which 
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we  should  like  to  emphasize  among  the  early 
Saints:  their  industry,  their  diligence,  their 
patience. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  make  an 
explanation  to  the  class  members  regarding 
the  officers  of  a  county  or  city  or  state  who 
enforce  the  laws.  Mention  your  own  officers 
with  whom  the  pupils  are  acquainted.  Show 
them  how  the  mobs  in  Missouri  disregarded 
the  authority  of  the  legal  officers  and  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  persecuted 
the  Saints  according  to  their  interpretation 
of  justice.  Also,  to  make  clear  to  the  pupils 
what  is  meant  by  a  deed  to  property,  secure 
a  blank  deed  and  fill  it  in,  or  get  an  executed 
warranty  deed,  and  explain,  or  have  some 
boy  or  girl  explain,  how  this  document  proves 
his  right  of  title  to  his  land.  Also  explain 
how  a  copy  of  this  deed  is  recorded  in  the 
county  books  as  a  permanent  record.  Some 
of  the  deeds  to  the  land  which  the  Missouri- 
ans  took  away  from  the  Saints  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Church.  The  above  in- 
formation can  be  given  to  the  class  as  assign- 
ments. A  picture  of  President  Van  Buren 
could  be  shown  to  the  class,  and  something 
given  about  his  life  and  deeds  by  one  of 
the  pupils.  Use  your  map  to  explain  why  an 
appeal  for  help  was  made  to  the  governors 
of  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  (Because  the 
Saints  had  lived  in  each  of  these  states,  the 
governors  were  familiar  with  the  condition 
of  the  Mormon  people  and  extended  their 
sympathy  and  support.)  A  parallel  story 
showing  how  other  people  have  suffered  loss 
of  all  their  possessions,  and  endured  persecu- 
tion for  their  religion,  and  yet  have  remained 
true  to  their  faith  and  convictions.  If  a 
modern  story  cannot  be  supplied,  such  a 
story  as  that  of  Job  in  the  Bible  would  be 
suitable. 

Application:  We  should  learn-  to  make 
our  appeal  for  justice  and  then  accept  the 
decision. 


EVENTS  AT  NAUVOO 

Lesson  37.     For  October  18,  1936 

Text:    Lesson   Quarterly,   No.   37. 

Supplementary  References:  Roberts,  A 
Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church,  Vol. 
2,  pp.  40-475;  Smith,  Essentials  in  Church 
History,  pp.  302-314;  Roberts,  Outlines  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  pp.  433-434;  Littlefield, 
The  Martyrs,  pp  36-42;  Roberts,  Life  of 
John  Taylor,  pp.  101-105;  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  HI,  pp.  261-270;  Evans,  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism,  pp.  284-293. 

Objective:  During  times  of  peace,  the 
Saints  progressed  rapidly. 

Outline  of  Material: 

I.  Position  of  Joseph  Smith,  Senior. 

a.  Patriarch. 

b.  His  endurance  of  trials. 


c.  His  death. 
II.  Missionaries  to  Holy  Land. 

a.  Orson  Hyde  sent  to  Europe. 

b.  Reach  Palestine. 

c.  Elder  Hyde  dedicated  the  land  for 
the  return  of  the  Jews. 

III.  Missourians  Cross  into  Illinois. 

IV.  Prosperity  at  Nauvoo. 

a.  Industry  of  the  Saints. 

b.  Indians  come  to  Nauvoo. 

c.  Building  of  temple. 

Lesson  Enrichment:     The  prayer  offered 

by  Orson  Hyde  when  he  dedicated  the  Holy 
Land  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  is  well  worth 
the  teacher's  knowing,  so  that  he  can  perhaps 
teach  the  children  the  value  of  kindliness  to 
all  people.  The  letter  also  helps  them  in 
understanding  the  Zionist  movement  which 
has  gained  such  impetus  in  our  own  day. 

After  Orson  Hyde  had  prayed  to  the  Lord 
for  forgiveness  of  the  "follies,  weaknesses, 
vanities,  and  sins  of  Thy  servant,"  and  offer- 
ed his  gratitude  for  having  been  spared  on 
his  long  trip  to  that  country,  he  offered  the 
following  dedicatory  prayer: 

"Grant,  therefore,  O  Lord,  in  the  name  of 
Thy  well-beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  re- 
move the  barrenness  and  sterility  of  this 
land,  and  let  springs  of  living  water  break 
forth  to  water  its  thirsty  soil.  Let  the  vine 
and  olive  produce  in  their  strength,  and  the 
fig-tree  bloom  and  flourish.  Let  the  land 
become  abundantly  fruitful  when  possessed 
by  its  rightful  heirs;  let  it  again  flow  with 
plenty  to  feed  the  returning  prodigals  who 
come  home  with  a  spirit  of  grace  and  suppli- 
cation; upon  it  let  the  clouds  distil  virtue  and 
richness,  and  let  the  fields  smile  with  plenty. 
Let  the  flocks  and  the  herds  greatly  increase 
and  multiply  upon  the  mountains  and  the 
hills;  and  let  Thy  great  kindness  conquer  and 
subdue  the  unbelief  of  Thy  people.  Do  Thou 
take  from  them  their  stony  heart,  and  give 
them  a  heart  of  flesh;  and  may  the  Sun  of 
Thy  favor  dispel  the  cold  mists  of  darkness 
which  have  beclouded  their  atmosphere.  In- 
cline them  to  gather  in  upon  this  land  ac- 
cording to  Thy  word.  Let  them  come  like 
clouds  and  like  doves  to  their  windows.  Let 
the  large  ships  of  the  nations  bring  them  from 
the  distant  isles;  and  let  kings  become  their 
nursing  fathers,  and  queens  with  motherly 
fondness  wipe  the  tear  of  sorrow  from  their 
eye. 

"Thou,  O  Lord,  did  once  move  upon  the 
heart  of  Cyrus  to  show  favor  unto  Jerusalem 
and  her  children.  Do  Thou  now  also  be 
pleased  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  the  kings 
and  the  powers  of  the  earth  to  look  with  a 
friendly  eye  towards  this  place,  and  with  a 
desire  to  see  Thy  righteous  purposes  executed 
in  relation  thereto.  Let  them  know  that  it  is 
Thy  good  pleasure  to  restore  the  kingdom 
unto  Israel-— raise  up  Jerusalem  as  its  capital, 
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and  constitute  her  people  a  distinct  nation 
and  government,  with  David,  Thy  servant, 
even  a  descendent  from  the  loins  of  ancient 
David  to  be  their  king. 

"Let  that  nation  or  that  people  who  shall 
take  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  Abraham's 
children,  and  in  the  raising  up  of  Jerusalem, 
find  favor  in  Thy  sight.  Let  not  their 
enemies  prevail  against  them,  neither  let 
pestilences  or  famine  overcome  them,  but  let 
the  glory  of  Israel  overshadow  them,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  protect  them;  while  that 
nation  or  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  Thee 
in  this  glorious  work  must  perish,  according 
to  Thy  word— 'Yea,  those  nations  shall  be 
utterly  wasted'." 

He  concluded  his  prayer  by  asking  the 
Lord  to  care  for  all  of  the  Saints  and  also 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  Church.  After  he 
had  finished  praying,  he  erected  a  pile  of 
stones  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  a  witness. 
If  you  teachers  wish,  you  may  draw  a 
similar  story  from  the  Bible  to  show  that 
this  was  an  ancient  custom— the  story  of 
Jacob's  dream. 

Application:  We  should  learn  from  the 
Saints  how  to  work  faithfully  for  both  our- 
selves and  the  Lord. 


THE  MARTYRS  FOR  THE 
CHURCH  AND  RIGHT 

Lesson  38.     For  October  25,  1936 

Text:  Quarterly  Lesson,  No.  38. 

Supplementary  References:  Smith,  Essen- 
tials in  Church  History,  pp.  289-301,  320- 
332,  343-352,  367-384;  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, sec.  135;  History  of  the  Church,  Vol. 
VI,  pp.  519-629;  Littlefield,  The  Martyrs,  pp. 
59-120;  Roberts,  Comprehensive  History  of 
the  Church,  Vol.  II,  pp.  254-287;  Spencer's 
Letters,  pp.  228-232;  Improvement  Era,  "The 
Story  of  Our  Hymns,"  by  George  D.  Pyper, 
June,  1936.  Also  The  Instructor  for  June, 
1936. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Prophet  was 
witling  to  seal  his  testimony  with  his  life. 

Outline  of  Material: 

I.  New  Troubles  for  the  Prophet. 
II.  Missourians  Aroused. 

III.  The  Prophet  and  His  Companions  Im- 

prisoned. 

a.  Governor  Ford  warned  of  mob's  in- 
tentions. 

b.  Carthage  Greys  left  in  charge. 

c.  The  martyrdom. 

1.  Prophet  and  Patriarch  killed. 

2.  Elder  Taylor  wounded. 

3.  Doctor  Richards   spared. 

IV.  The  Saints  Mourn. 
Lesson  Enrichment: 

President  Joseph  Smith  and  William  Clay- 
ton called  on  Stephen  A.  Douglas  who  was 
a  judge  of  the  court  in  Carthage,   Illinois. 


He  asked  them  to  relate  the  troubles  which 
the  Saints  had  in  Missouri.  They  stayed 
with  him  almost  three  hours,  talking  over 
all  of  the  sorrows  of  the  Saints  and  the 
attempts  that  they  had  made  to  receive  either 
property  or  money  for  it.  Judge  Douglas 
said  that  the  people  who  had  been  so  unfair 
as  the  Missourians  should  be  punished.  After 
they  had  finished  talking,  the  Prophet  said, 
"Judge,  you  will  aspire  to  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States;  and  if  ever  you  turn  your 
hand  against  me  or  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
you  will  feel  the  weight  of  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  upon  you;  and  you  will  live  to 
see  and  know  that  I  have  testified  the  truth 
to  you,  for  the  conversation  of  this  day  will 
stick  to  you  through  life." 

This  is  one  way  that  we  know  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  prophet,  because  a  prophet  can 
tell  about  things  that  will  happen  long  before 
they  actually  occur.  Later,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  did  raise  his  voice  against  the 
Mormons,  and  he  did  run  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States.  But  as  the  Prophet  had 
said  he  would  be,  he  was  defeated  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected. 

This  should  be  a  lesson  to  us.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  had  listened  to  what  the  Saints 
had  suffered  and  he  knew  that  they  told  the 
truth,  yet  later  he  told  lies  to  try  to  help 
himself.  The  Lord  can  forgive  us  when 
we  do  not  know  better  and  make  mistakes, 
but  He  cannot  forgive  us  without  repentance 
on  our  part  when  we  deliberately  after  know- 
ing what  is  right  and  true,  set  out  to  do  or 
say  that  which  is  wrong  or  untrue. 

Application:  We  should  secure  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel  so  great  that  if  need  be 
we  can  sacrifice  our  all  for  the  truth. 

Project  for  October; 

Let  the  boys  and  girls  construct  a  city, 
similar  to  the  cities  after  the  manner  of 
Joseph  Smith's  description  of  square  blocks 
with  the  streets  running  straight.  The  central 
block  with  the  temple  built  on  it  could  be 
made.  Soap  models  have  long  been  popular 
and  will  afford  opportunity  to  keep  hands 
and  minds  busy  at  some  creative  work. 
(Read  "A  Silent  Witness"  in  The  Instructor 
for  February,  p.  53.) 

Let  the  children  construct  a  model  of  the 
font  in  the  Nauvoo  Temple.  Some  of  the 
children  could  form  the  oxen  from  clay; 
others  could  make  the  font  itself;  still'others 
could  make  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  top 
of  the  font  for  people,  to  walk  up  when  they 
are  going  to  be  baptized. 

The  font  was  made  of  pine  timber,  oval  in 
shape;  it  was  sixteen  feet  long  east  and  west, 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high  from 
the  foundation;  the  basin  was  four  feet  deep, 
the  moulding  of  the  cap  and  base  was  beauti- 
fully carved.  The  font  stood  on  twelve  oxen 
'—four  at  each  side  and  two  at  each  end,  with 
( Continued  on  page  362 ) 
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NEW  TESTAMENT  STORIES 
For  Children  7,  8  and  9  Years  of  Age 

General  Board  Committee:   Frank  K.  Seegmiller, 
Chairman;  Lucy  G.  Sperry,  Delores  Bailey 


CONCERT  RECITATION 

Dear   to   the   heart   of   the   Shepherd, 
.  Dear   are   the   sheep   of  His   fold; 
Dear   is   the    love    that    He    gives    them, 
Dearer   than   silver   or   gold 


REVIEW 

For  October  4,  1936 


JESUS  AND  NICODEMUS 

Lesson  32.  'For  October  11,  1936 

Text:  John  3:1-16;  Sunday  School  Lessons 
(Quarterly)  No.  32. 

Objective:  Baptism  of  the  water  and  of 
the  Spirit  are  essential  to  salvation. 

Memory  Gem:  "Except  a  man  be  born  of 
the  water  and  the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

Pictures:   Standard  Picture,  No.  375. 

Points  of  Contact:     How  to  begin: 

There  is  one  day  of  the  year  when  we  are 
very  happy.  This  day  is  for  us  alone, 
probably  no  one  else  is  receiving  gifts  or 
having  a  party.  What  do  we  each  call  this 
important  day?  (our  birthday.)  Has  any  one 
of  you  had  a  birthday  recently?  What  did 
you  do.  How  old  were  you?  Every  one  who 
has  a  birthday  in  January  raise  his  hand,  in 
February,  March,  April,  May,  etc.  How 
many  of  us  are  eight  now  or  will  be  eight 
on  our  next  birthday? 

Why  is  it  important  to  be  eight  years  old? 
What  happens  to  us  then?  (baptized).  How 
many  have  been  baptized  already?  Where 
were  you  baptized?  Do  you  remember  who 
did  it?  It's  always  a  good  idea  to  remember 
the  man's  name  who  helped  make  us  a 
member  of  such  a  fine  Church;  Do  you 
know  that  man  had  authority  from  Jesus; 
that  is,  he  held  the  priesthood,  and  before 
he  put  you  under  the  water  he  raised  his 
right  hand  and  said  he  baptized  you  in  whose 
name?  (Jesus')  Then  he  laid  you  under  the 
water  so  that  you  were  entirely  covered 
and  brought  you  up  out  of  the  water.  That 
is  the  way  we  are  all  baptized  because  that 
is  the  way  in  which  we  join  the  Church  of 


God — enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  Who  was 
the  first  man  to  be  baptized  into  our  Church. 
(Jesus)  Isn't  it  wonderful  to  think  we  were 
baptized  just  as  Jesus  was!  Who  baptized 
him?  Many  years  ago  not  all  the  people 
knew  how  to  become  members  of  our  Church. 
Today  our  story  is  about  a  man  who  asked 
Jesus  how  he  could  be  a  member  of  God's 
Kingdom.    What  do  you  think  Jesus  told  him. 

Application — How  to  finish: 

Why  do  we  all  want  to  be  a  real  member 
of  Heavenly  Father's  Church?  When  are 
you  going  to  join?     How? 

What  is  the  real  name  of  our  Church? 
What  are  we  sometimes  called?  What  did 
you  do  the  Fast  Sunday  after  you  were 
baptized?  (confirmed)  Those  fine  men  hold- 
ing the  holy  priesthood  put  their  hands  upon 
your  head  and  gave  you  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  helps  to  make  us  better  boys  and 
girls.  The  Spirit  of  God  comes  into  our 
hearts  and  changes  us  then,  it  helps  us  so 
much  that  it  is  really  just  like  being  born 
again.  What  does  "born  of  the  water" 
mean?  What  does  "born  of  the  Spirit" 
mean?  After  we  have  been  given  these 
precious  gifts  how  should  we  act?  Why 
should  we  be  better  than  we  were  before? 
How  can  the  Holy  Spirit  help  us?  (keeps  us 
from  harm,  helps  us  to  think  quickly,  tell 
the  truth  and  remember  God  is  always  ready 
to  help  us. 

Study  of  materials: 

A.  Suggestive  content   outline: 

I.  Nicodemus. 

a.  Who  he  was. 

b.  His  beliefs. 

c.  Why  he  sought  out  Jesus. 
II.  His  Visit  to  Jesus. 

a.  Time  and  place. 

b.  His  belief  in  Jesus. 

c.  Jesus  explains  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion. 

B.  References: 

Hurlbut's,  Story  of  the  Bible,  p.  533. 
Bible  and   Church  History  Stories,   pp. 

110-115. 
Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ. 
Primary  Lessons,  1934. 

C.  Lesson  Facts: 

After  Satan  tried  to  get  Jesus  to  give  up 
the  Lord's  work  to  live  a  life  of  pleasure, 
Jesus   first  went  back  to  Galilee,   His  home 
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country.  Then  Jesus  thought  He  would  like 
to  go  back  to  Jerusalem,  the  great  city  of 
the  Jews.  They  were  going  to  have  a  great 
celebration,  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  the 
one  that  caused  Jesus 's  parents  to  take  Him 
there  when  He  was  twelve  years  old. 

While  at  this  feast,  He  healed  many  people. 
This  great  power  by  which  He  performed 
miracles  made  many  people  believe  that 
Jesus  was  a  true  prophet.  Among  those  who 
came  to  believe  in  Him  was  a  great  man 
named  Nicodemus.  He  was  a  ruler  of  the 
Jews.  That  means  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Sanhedrin,  which  like  our  Congress,  was 
the  body  that  made  the  laws  for  all  the 
Jews.  He  came  to  Jesus  by  night  for  he 
probably  feared  that  the  great  Jews  might 
think  he  believed  in  Jesus. 

That  night  they  talked  about  the  way  to 
be  saved.  Jesus  told  him  plainly  that  no 
man  could  be  saved  unless  he  was  baptized 
in  water  as  Jesus  had  been  and  unless  he 
was  made  to  lead  a  good  life  through  having 
the  Lord's  Spirit  given  to  him  after  he  was 
baptized. 

This  surprized  Nicodemus.  He  didn't 
think  that  he  needed  to  be  baptized  for  Jews 
thought  if  they  were  born  of  parents  in  their 
church  that  was  enough  to  make  them  saved. 

Teachers  should  tell  the  children  fully 
about  our  belief  in  baptism  and  confirmation. 
At  eight  all  should  be  baptized  for  they 
know  what  is  right.  They  have  hands  laid 
on  them  to  confirm  them  members  of  the 
Church.  This  ordinance  also  bestows  on 
them  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  Spirit  which  is  as  a 
light  to  them  through  life  to  lead  them  into 
all  truth.  Belief  in  God  and  Christ,  true  re- 
pentance, and  baptism  of  the  water  and  of 
the  Spirit  are  the  gateway  to  salvation.  But 
Nicodemus  couldn't  understand  all  that. 


JESUS  CLEANSES  THE  TEMPLE 

Lesson  33.     For  October  18,  1936 

Text:  John  2:13-22;  Matt.  21:12-17;  Sun- 
day  School   Lessons    (Quarterly) ,   No.   33. 

Objective:  True  reverence  for  sacred 
places  is  pleasing  to  the  Lord. 

Memory  Gem:  Take  these  things  hence; 
make  not  My  Father's  house  an  house  of 
merchandise." 

Songs:  "Please  the  Lord,"  pp.  49,  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Songs,  by  Frances  K. 
Taylor. 

Pictures:  Standard  Pictures,  No.  400.  Pic- 
tures of  Temples  of  toda} . 

Points  of  Contact:     How  to  begin: 

Where  do  you  like  to  be  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing? Why  do  you  like  to  come  to  our  Sun- 
day School?  How  do  you  feel  when  you 
come  into  our  meeting  house?  What  makes 
it  a  beautiful  place?     (1)   quiet,   (2)   warm. 


(3)  clean,  (4)  beautiful.  What  do  the  boys 
and  men  do  just  before  they  enter  the  door? 
What  does  everybody  do  to  help  keep  the 
floors  clean  (clean  feet,  don't  track  snow 
or  mud  in.) 

What  do  we  all  do  when  we  come  in  the 
door*?  (quit  talking,  sit  down  quietly.) 
What  do  you  sometimes  hear  as  you  come  in 
the  meeting  house?  (soft  beautiful  music.) 
How  does  it  make  you  feel?  If  Jesus  were 
to  come  in  your  neighborhood  this  morning 
where*  do  you  think  He'd  probably  like  to 
come?  (To  His  house  which  is  our  meeting 
house.)  We  have  a  story  today  telling  us 
what  made  Jesus  very  angry.  What  do  you 
think  He  did?  He  got  a  whip  and  drove  the 
people  out  of  the  temple  because  they  were 
misbehaving.  How  do  you  think  He  feels 
when  He  sees  children  scratching  benches, 
stamping  feet  or  racing  through  halls,  in  our 
ward? 

Application — How  to  end: 

Have  you  ever  seen  one  of  Jesus's  modern 
temples?  Which  one  have  you  seen?  How 
did  you  feel  when  you  looked  at  it?  What 
did  you  want  to  do  as  you  looked  at  it? 
Did  you  want  to  be  a  better  boy  or  girl? 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  *  Tabernacle  and 
heard  the  heavenly  music  of  the  great  organ? 
Have  you  noticed  how  clean  these  buildings 
were  kept?  The  grounds  around  the  outside 
were  beautifully  clean,  too.  Who  keeps  your 
meeting  house  inviting  and  pleasing?  (the 
janitor)  How  can  you  help  him?  Not 
throw  paper,  scratch  chairs,  or  act  rudely. 
If  we  were  to  act  that  way  whom  would 
we  be  displeasing  besides  ourselves,  our 
teachers,  our  parents,  the  janitor,  and  the 
bishop?     (Jesus,    Himself) 

Let's  just  watch  for  the  next  two  Sundays 
to  see  if  we  can  act  as  Jesus  would  like  us 
to  in  His  house.  Here  in  our  ward.  Let's 
remember  what  things? 

1.  Remove  hats   (girls  too). 

2.  Walk  quickly  and  quietly  to  our  seats. 

3.  Keep  our  voices  soft. 

4.  Sit  quietly. 

5.  Not  mar  any  furniture. 

6.  Keep  your  shoes  clean. 

7.  We  don't  run  or  play  in  the  meeting 
house  any  day  that  we  are  here. 

When  we  march  out  today  let  us  see  if  we 
can  do  it  just  as  Jesus  would  like  us  to.  I'm 
going  to  watch  carefully  to  see  how  well 
you  can  really  take  care  of  yourselves. 

Study  of  Materials: 

A.  Suggestive  content  outline. 
I.  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

a.  Its  beauty. 

b.  Its  uses. 

c.  To  whom  it  belonged. 

II.  Jesus's    Visit    to   Jerusalem   and    the 
Temple. 

a.  Why  He  went  there. 
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b.  What  He  saw  in  the  temple. 

c.  What  He  did. 

III.  The  Challenge  to  Him. 

a.  By   what   right   He   drove   out   the 
money  changers, 
b.  His  answer — His  divine  right. 

IV.  Our   Places   of  Worship. 

a.  To  whom  built. 

b.  How  we  should  treat  them. 

B.  References: 

Hurlbut's,  Story  0/  the  Bible,  pp.  531-533. 
Bible  and  Church  History  Stories,   pp. 

44-48. 
Primary  Lessons,  1934. 

C.  Lesson  Facts: 

The  cleansing  of  the  temple  took  place 
during  the  same  visit  to  Jerusalem  mentioned 
in  our  last  lesson.  One  place  that  Jesus  loved 
very  much  was  the  beautiful  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  had  taken  46  years  to  build  and 
was  made  of  pure  white  marble.  In  it 
prayers  and  sacrifices  were  offered  up  to  the 
Lord.  Inside  the  building  all  was  quiet  and 
reverence.  Outside  things  were  very  differ- 
ent. 

When  Jesus  visited  the  temple  this  time  He 
■was  terribly  shocked.  Outisde  in  its  courts 
it  looked  like  a  market  place.  Sheep  were 
bleating  and  pigeons  in  cages  were  cooing. 
Servants  of  the  high  priest  were  selling  these 
animals  to  good  people  who  wished  to  offer 
them  up  to  God.  The  prices  charged  were 
also  outrageous.  Nearby  were  money  chang- 
ers. All  money  paid  in  at  the  temple  had 
to  be  local  coin.  These  money  changers 
were  generally  cheaters.  They  charged  the 
visitors  enormous  rates  for  exchanging  their 
money. 

This  raised  Jesus  to  a  high  pitch  of  right- 
eous indignation.  He  had  the  greatest  rever- 
ence for  the  temple.  To  Him  it  was  a  house 
of  prayer.  But  the  high  priests  and  his  hire- 
lings were  making  it  a  den  of  thieves.  Jesus 
showed  Himself  to  be  a  man  of  great 
strength.  He  seized  cords,  made  whips  of 
them,  drove  out  the  thieves,  overturning  the 
tables  of  the  money  changers. 

The  act  was  daring.  As  the  head  of  the 
temple  was  the  high  priest.  Jesus  to  them 
was  usurping  his  place.  Of  course  they 
wanted  to  know  by  what  right  He  did  it. 
His  answer  meant  by  right  given  from  God. 
When  they  wanted  a  sign  to  show  that  He 
had  this  right  from  God,  He  told  them  that 
if  they  destroyed  the  temple  (His  body) 
in  three  days  He  would  raise  it  up.  This 
means  that  He  had  the  power  of  resurrection 
and  that  in  three  days  He  would  rise  from 
His  tomb  if  they  killed  His  body. 


JESUS   THE   GOOD  SHEPHERD 

Lesson  34.     For  October  25,  1936 

Text:   John   10:1-41;  Luke   15:1-10;  Sun- 
day School  Lessons   (Quarterly),  No.  34. 


Objective:  Those  who  fallow  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  will  be  greatly  blessed. 

Memory  Gem: 

Dear  to  the  heart  of  the  shepherd 
Dear  are  the  sheep  of  his  fold 
Dear  is  the  love  that  he  gives  them 
Dearer  than  silver  or  gold. 

Songs:    "Our  Shepherd,"  p.  24,  Songs  far 
Little   People,    by   Danielson    and    Conant; 
Dear  to  the  Heart  of  the  Shepherd,"  Des- 
evet  Sunday  School  Song  Book. 

Pictures:   Standard  pictures,  No.  231. 

Points  of  Contact— How  to  begin: 

What  day  will  be  celebrated  just  two 
months  from  today?  What  do  you  think  of 
when  Christmas  comes  into  your  mind?  What 
do  you  like  to  be  happening  outside  on 
Christmas  Eve?  (snow)  When  we  think 
of  snow  we  remember  sleighs,  skates,  and 
cold  noses  and  toes,  don't  we?  What  animal 
helps  to  enjoy  skiing  and  skating?  (sheep) 
How?  Have  you  seen  sheep  in  large  herds? 
Have  you  seen  their  wool  after  it  was  shear- 
ed/ What  cloths  are  made  of  wool?  What 
other  reasons  make  sheep  useful  and  valuable 
animals?  (meat,  skins,  milk  in  some  coun- 
tries) Nowadays  sheep  are  driven  from 
one  place  to  another  in  large  herds.  Some- 
times there  are  2,000  in  one  herd.  What 
do  we  call  the  men  who  care  for  sheep  now? 
(sheep  herders)  Many  years  ago  in  the 
Holy  Land  sheep  raising  was  very  different 
from  now.  The  men  had  only  a  few  sheep 
and  they  took  care  of  them  very  differently 
Notice  the  many  things  that  have  changed 
since  then  as  we  hear  our  story  today. 

Application: 

<^,1,,Wh,5T    do    we    caIJ    Jesus    our    Lovino 
bhepherd? 

Note  to  teachers: 

Construct  a  sheep  fold  from  card  board 
boxes  for  this  lesson.  Have  the  children 
cut  from  paper  the  traces  you  have  made  of 
sheep.  Write  the  "Loving  Shepherd"  or 
some  other  fitting  phrase  on  the  animal  and 
have  each  child  put  his  sheep  in  the  fold. 
Then  he  may  take  it  home  with  him,  later, 
or  paste  it  in  his  scrap  book.  A  very  fine 
sand  box  or  table  could  be  worked  out  in 
connection  with  this  lesson. 

Bent  wire  animals  could  be  covered  with 
real  wool  where  it  is  available. 

2.  In  what  way  does  He  care  for  us? 

3.  Where  do  we  see  His  kindness? 

4.  What  part  of  the  story  tells  how  He 
loves  everyone? 

5.  Why  would  he  go  back  to  look  for  the 
one  who  was  lost? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  dangers  of  the 
Iamb  being  left  out  all  night? 

7.  How  can  we  help  the  Good  Shepherd? 

8.  Who  are  his  lost  sheep  now? 

9.  Are  they  at  Sunday  School  today? 

10.  When  we  think  unkind  things  are  we 
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in  danger  of  being  left  out  of  the  fold  of 
the  good  Master? 
Study  of  Materials: 

A.  Suggestive  content  outline. 

I.  The  Shepherds  of  Palestine. 

a.  Dress. 

b.  Habits. 

c.  Care  of  flock. 
II.  The  sheep  fold. 

a.  How  built. 

b.  Uses. 

c.  Shepherd  enters  only  thru  the  door. 

III.  The  Lost  Lamb. 

a.  How  it  strays  away. 

b.  Its  loneliness  and  dangers. 

c.  The  shepherd's  anxiety  and  search. 

d.  His  rejoicing  upon  finding  it. 

IV.  The  Lord's  lambs. 

a.  Christ  the  Shepherd. 

b.  How  He  cares  for  His  lambs. 

c.  His  care  for  the  Good  lambs. 

d.  His  search  and  love  for  the   lost 
ones. 

B.  References: 

Hurlbut's,  Story  of  the  Bible,  pp.  600- 
601.    Bible  and  Church  History  Stories, 
pp.  86-89. 
Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ. 

C.  Lesson  Facts: 

Shepherds  and  flocks  in  Palestine  are  very 
different  from  those  of  other  places.  Their 
flocks  are  very  small.  They  do  not  sick 
the  dogs  on  their  sheep.  They  lead  the 
sheep  instead  of  driving  them.  The  sheep 
know  their  shepherd's  voice.  They  follow 
at  His  call.  They  stop,  lie  down,  huddle, 
or  go  into  the  sheep  fold  as  he  directs.   Each 


sheep  has  a  name,  knows  his  name  and  re- 
sponds to  it. 

In  the  early  morning  the  shepherd  comes 
to  the  fold.  It  is  a  large  pen  surrounded 
generally  by  high  stone  walls.  In  it  are 
several  herds.  His  herd  knows  his  call.  He 
goes  in  at  the  door,  opens  it  and  they  follow 
him  out  into  the  open  country.  There  he 
leads  them  to  water  and  to  green  grass.  All 
day  he  watches  over  them  lest  a  wolf  should 
come  to  destroy  them. 

"At  night  he  leads  them  to  the  sheep  fold. 
At  the  door  of  the  fold  he  stands!  with  his 
crook  and  as  the  sheep  pass  in,  one  by  one, 
he  inspects  each.  Some  are  bruised  and 
scratched.  These  receive  his  special  care.  If 
one  little  lamb  has  strayed  during  the  day 
and  has  not  been  missed,  the  loss  is  known 
when  the  sheep  are  brought  to  the  sheep 
fold  for  the  night."  (Bible  and  Church  His- 
tory  Stories,  p.  88.) 

The  shepherd  immediately  goes  back  in 
search  of  the  lost  sheep.  He  leaves  all  the 
rest  for  they  are  safe  in  the  fold  where  no 
evil  can  come  to  them.  Over  the  pasture  he 
goes.  Perhaps  the  search  takes  him  over 
mountain  and  into  deep  canyons.  If  he 
finds  the  Iamb,  he  lovingly  puts  it  up  over  his 
shoulders  and  carries  it  back  to  the  fold 
where  the  other  sheep  are.  He  and  the  other 
shepherds  rejoice  over  it  more  than  over  the 
other  sheep  for  now  they  know  it  is  safe  from 
wild  animals. 

We  are  all  God's  lambs.  His  Church  is 
as  fold  to  us  to  watch  over  us.  His  officers 
are  our  good  under  shepherds.  But  Christ 
is  the  true  Shepherd  of  the  flock. 
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out  from  the  font.  Elder  Elijah  Fordham 
carved  the  oxen  and  the  moulding  taking 
eight  months  to  finish. 

Songs:     "Beautiful  Zion."     If  it  is  not  too 
difficult,  "A  Poor  Wayfaring  Man  of  Grief" 


would  make  an  appropriate  song.  When  you 
use  it,  try  to  get  the  story  of  it  and  of  its 
author  as  written  by  George  D.  Pyper, 
General  Superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools, 
in  the  June,  1936,  Improvement  Era. 


AN  INSPIRING  MESSAGE 

"No  study  is  more  important  to  the  child  than  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  truths 
which  it  teaches,  and  there  is  no  more  effective  agency  for  such  study  than  the  Sunday 
School.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  our  lives  in  the  building  of  character 
and  the  development  of  moral  fiber,  for  its  influence  begins  almost  as  soon  as  the  child  is 
able  to  talk  and  continues  throughout  life.  The  Sunday  School  lesson  of  today  is  the  code  of 
morals  of  tomorrow.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  work  which  the  Sunday 
School  is  doing." — Woodrow  Wilson. 
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General  Board  Committee:  Geo.  A.  Holt,  Chairman; 

Inez  Witbeck,  Marie  Fox  Felt 


LESSONS   FOR    OCTOBER,    1936 


CONCERT  RECITATION  AND 
MEMORY  GEM 
"If  God  takes  care  of  a  little  squirrel 
That  lives  in  a  hollow  tree 
I'm  very  sure  that  He  will  care 
For  His  own  little  child  like  me." 
— Louise  Oglevee. 


THE  SPECIAL  REVIEW  SUNDAY 

Lesson  95.     For  October  4,  1936 

Last  month  our  lessons  were  taught  with 
these  objectives:  "Kindness  to  our  animal 
friends  should  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
duty."  "Trust  in  the  Lord  brings  strength 
and  courage." 

Plan  your  review  today  around  these  ob- 
jectives. As  the  children  look  at  the  pictures 
of  animals  which  you  used  in  the  teaching 
of  "How  A  Donkey  Asked  For  Mercy," 
ask  them  to  tell  you  how  animals  prove  to  be 
our  friends,  and  how  we  should  treat  them 
to   show  our   gratitude. 

Compare  the  children's  deeds  of  service 
with  those  of  David.  We  cannot  be  the 
kind  of  shepherd  David  was  but  we  can  help 
mother  take  care  of  her  "flock,"  which  she 
sometimes  calls  her  family.  We  can  also 
wear  a  cheerful  smile  while  we  are  serving. 

How  was  David  rewarded  for  his  faith  and 
courage? 

What  makes  friends  really  love  each 
other? 

How  did  David  and  his  friend  prove  their 
love  for  each  other? 

Why  did  David  not  harm  the  king  who 
had  been  so  unkind  to  him? 

How  may  little  children  show  their  cour- 
age when  they  have  been  offended  by  an- 
other? 

How  will  Heavenly  Father  show  you  that 
He  is  pleased  because  you  are  trustful  and 
courageous? 

Review  well  the  concert  recitation  of  last 
month,— it  is  such  a  splendid  one. 

Gem  for  this  Month:  The  one  suggested 
for  the  concert  recitation. 


Songs  for  the  Month:  Choose  the  one 
which  will  enrich  your  lessons  most. 

"The  Word  of  Wisdom" 

"Service  Song,"  Frances  K.  Thomassen 
Taylor. 

"Nature's  Good-night,"  Song  Stories — 
Patty  Hill. 


HOW  GOD  TOOK  CARE  OF 
ELIJAH 

Lesson  96.     For  October  11,  1936 

Texts:  I  Kings  17:1-7;  Life  Lessons  For 
Little  Ones,  Second  Year. 

Objective:  God  is  displeased  with  wicked- 
ness but  loves  those  who  serve  Him. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Elijah,  An  Israelite  Prophet,  Mourns 
For  His  People. 

a.  They  are  worshipping  idols. 

b.  Forgetting  God's  goodness  to  them. 
II.  God  Speaks  To  Elijah. 

a.  Bids  him  see  the  king. 

1,  Warn  him  again  to  repent. 

2.  To  tell  him  of  famine  to  come  to 
punish  the  wicked. 

b.  Elijah  delivers  the  message. 

1.  The  king  is  angry. 

2.  The  king  would  kill  him. 

3.  God  protects  him  from  harm. 

c.  Another  message  from  God. 

d.  Elijah  goes  to  live  in  the  mountains. 

III.  Food  From  Heaven. 

a.  God  sends  bread  and  meat  to  Elijah. 

1,  Ravens  carry  it  to  him. 

2.  A  morning  and  evening  meal. 

IV.  The  Promised  Famine. 

a.  No  rain  falls. 

1.  Streams  dry  up. 

2.  Crops  fail. 

b.  Elijah  will  be  cared  for;  will  be  re- 
warded for  his  faith. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

Point  of  Contact:  How  many  of  you  boys 
and  girls  heard  Preisdent  Grant's  voice  on 
the  radio  last  Sunday?  He  was  speaking 
from  the  great  tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
He  is  the  President  of  our  Church  and  one 
of  God's  servants.  He  serves  our  Heavenly 
Father  by  helping  to  guide  our  lives. 
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One  of  God's  servants  is  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Sunday  School,  Bro 

And  can  you  say  the  name  of  our  Bishop? 
He,  too,  is  a  servant  of  God. 

A  long  time  ago  one  of  God's  servants 
was  named  Elijah.  God  loves  His  servants 
and  when  they  are  faithful  to  Him  He  guides 
and  protects  them.  I  shall  tell  you  how  He 
took  care  of  the  faithful  Elijah. 

Lesson  Story: 

Picture  No.  96.  "Elijah  Fed  By  The 
Ravens." 

Application:  Little  children  may  serve 
God  in  many  ways.  They  may  be  kind 
and  courteous  to  all  they  meet.  They  may 
be  helpful  and  obedient  in  the  home.  One 
kind  of  service  that  will  especially  please 
Heavenly  Father  is  to  be  very  quiet  and. 
attentive  in  this  His  house. 

Rest  Exercise:  Divide  the  class  into  two 
groups,  one  representing  the  ravens  that 
carry  food  to  the  other  group  representing 
Elijah.     Repeat,  changing  groups. 


ELIJAH  HELPS  A  WIDOW 

Lesson  97.     For  October  18,  1936 

Texts:  I  Kings  17:8-16;  Life  Lessons  For 
Little  Ones,  Second  Year. 

Objective:  When  we  love  and  serve  others 
God's  love  for  us  grows  stronger. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Bring  to  the  class 
some  wheat,  preferably  on  the  stalk.  Talk 
about  the  loaf  of  bread  and  how  the  flour  is 
obtained,  with  which  it  is  made. 

In  our  story  today  we  learn  of  a  widow 
lady  who  had  in  her  home  only  a  very  little 
flour  and  she  had  no  money  with  which 
to  buy  more.  Yet  she  gave  all  she  had  to 
God's  servant,  Elijah.  We  shall  see  how 
Heavenly  Father  blessed  her  because  she 
was  kind  to  one  of  His  servants. 

Lesson  Story: 

Picture  No.  97.  "Elijah  Helps  A  Widow." 

Application:  In  what  way  may  we  be 
helpful  and  kind  to  God's  servants?  When 
we  come  to  Sunday  School  we  help  the 
Superintendent  and  our  teachers  by  keeping 
good  order. 

When  the  visiting  block  teachers  come  to 
our  homes,  we  may  offer  them  chairs  on 
which  to  sit  and  perhaps  give  them  a  cool 
drink  of  water.  When  a  missionary  is 
leaving  the  ward  we  may  take  him  a  few 
pennies  to  help  him  on  his  way. 

Rest  Exercise: 

The  good  widow  made  a  small  cake  for 
Elijah.  Let  us  pretend  at  making  one.  Sift 
the  flour,  turn  the  egg  beater,  hold  the  bowl 
in  one  arm,  stir  with  the  other  one,  pour  the 
dough  into  a  pan  and  put  into  the  oven. 


DANIEL  OBEYS  THE  WORD  OF 
WISDOM 

Lesson  98.     For  October  25,  1936 

Texts:  Daniel  I;  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
Section  89;  Life  Lessons  For  Little  Ones, 
Second  Year. 

Objective:  By  keeping  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom we  gain  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
strength. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  If  we  wish  to  be 
useful  servants  to  our  Heavenly  Father  we 
must  have  healthy,  strong  bodies.'  Heavenly 
Father  told  one  of  His  servants,  Joseph 
Smith,  the  kinds  of  food  and  drink  which 
He  wishes  His  children  to  use  so  that  they 
will  be  healthy.  Milk  and  vegetables  are 
good  food.  Name  as  many  vegetables  as  you 
can.  You  like  fruit  also,  don't  you?  That 
is  good  for  us.  Our  lesson  today  is  about 
a  little  boy  who  lived  a  long  time  ago,  far 
across  the  sea.  His  name  was  Daniel  and  he, 
too,  liked  vegetables,  fruit  and  milk. 

Lesson  Story: 

Picture  No.  98.  "Daniel  Refusing  The 
King's  Wine." 

Application:  One  cold  winter  morning 
Harry  sat  beside  his  Grandpa,  eating  his 
breakfast.  What  a  good  breakfast  it  was. 
Cereal,  eggs,  toast  and  milk  for  Harry,  and 
exactly  the  same  for  grandpa,  except  that 
he  had  coffee  in  his  cup  instead  of  milk. 
Harry  thought  that  he  would  like  a  cup  of 
coffee  like  grandpa's,  but  mother  knew  that 
it  is  not  good  for  little  folks  or  big  folks 
either.  So  she  told  Harry  to  play  a  game 
with  a  coffee  cup  and  have  a  surprise  on  the 
kitty.  Kitty  likes  milk  and  there  she  sat  by 
the  kitchen  door  waiting  for  her  saucerful 
for  breakfast.  What  do  you  think  Harry 
did?  When  grandpa  was  not  looking  he 
poured  grandpa's  coffee  into  the  kitty's 
saucer.  The  kitty  sniffed  and  smelled  and 
mewed. 

"That's  not  milk,  me-ew— rae-ew — such 
bad  stuff  will  never  do."  And  the  kitty 
coaxed  harder  than  ever  for  her  morning 
milk. 

Harry's  little  pet  piggy  wanted  his  break- 
fast, too.  And  when  Harry  tried  the  coffee 
cup  game  on  him,  he  just  screwed  up  his 
funny  long  nose  and   grunted, 

"This  is  what  I  call  a  dirty  dig, 
Such  horrid  stuff,  not  fit  for  a  pig." 

But  how  happy  he  was  to  get  his  warm 
milk. 

"Well,   well,"   said  Grandpa — 
"It's  not  good  for  the  cat 
She  showed  us  that. 
The  pig's  right  particular,  too! 
For  strong  healthy  lads 
And  wise,  old  grand-dads, 
Fresh  milk  is  the  best,  that's  true." 
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CRADLE  CLASS  LESSONS 

This  is  the  month  when  Mother  Nature 
says,  "Good  night"  and  goes  to  sleep  for 
the  -winter.  "Mother  Nature's  Goodnight" 
in  Song  Stories  [or  Primary  and  Kindergarten 
can  be  dramatized  easily  and  effectively. 

The  birds  are  leaving  us  to  find  a  warm 
place  for  the  winter.  How  unfortunate  we 
would  be  if  they  never  returned  to  us.  On 
page  73,  "Cradle  Roll  Lessons"  by  Louise 
M.  Oglevee  is  the  story  of  "Elijah  And  the 
Birds." 

Talk  about  the  leaf  blanket  the  trees  have 
spread  over  the  flower  roots. 


Talk  about  the  preparation  for  winter  in 
our  homes — canning  the  fruit — getting  the 
winter  clothing  ready,  etc.  Then  tell  how 
the  animals  prepare  for  winter — storing  their 
food,  finding  warm  homes — growing  heavier 
fur,  etc. 

On  a  large  piece  of  white  wrapping  paper 
draw  a  squirrel.  Cut  it  into  enough  pieces 
to  provide  one  for  each  child.  Put  the 
puzzle  together  on  the  floor  in  the  center  of 
the  circle,  each  child  participating. 

Cradle  Roll  Lessons,  by  Louise  M.  Oglevee 
may  be  bought  at  the  Deseret  Book  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City  for  $ 


ACTIVITIES  DURING  PRIESTHOOD  PERIOD 


Suggestive  Activities  During  The  Priest" 
hood  Period. 

1.  On  this  special  review  Sunday,  choose 
one  of  the  activities  which  the  children 
enjoyed  most  during  the  past  month  and 
repeat  it.  Little  children  enjoy  doing  again 
something  that  pleased  them. 

2.  A  play  radio  microphone  may  be  made 
by  fastening  a  circular  piece  of  tin  to  a 
music  stand  or  some  kind  of  pole  support. 
Pretend  at  having  General  Conference,  such 
as  we  have  just  had  in  the  Tabernacle  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

All  the  children  may  represent  the  choir 
and  sing  some  of  their  class  songs.  One 
child  may  be  the  choir  director.  Let,  not 
one,  but  several  children  represent  President 
Grant  and  in  turn  recite  gems  learned  in  the 


past    few    months,    each    speaking    into    the 
microphone. 

3.  Invite  the  Superintendent  of  your  Sun- 
day School  to  come  into  your  class  for  a 
few  moments  and  tell  the  children  briefly 
and  in  simple  form,  an  experience  of  his 
which  will  interest  them.  The  teacher  will 
introduce  him,  telling  that  he  is  one  of 
God's  servants,  as  was  Elijah  of  old.  Ap- 
point one  child  to  provide  a  chair  for  him 
and  another  to  express  thanks  for  the  visit. 

4.  "The  Word  of  Wisdom  teaches  us  the 
things  we  all  should  eat." 

Wise  Daniel  ate  bowls  of  cereal,  fresh 
eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  drank  milk  poured 
from  a  pitcher,  etc.  With  these  suggestions 
give  each  child  a  crayon  and  paper  and 
using  his  chair  for  a  table,  draw  the  picture 
of  something  that  wise  Daniel  ate.  Let  the 
picture  be  taken  home. 


LITTLE  CHICKENS 
By  E.  Heloise  Merkley 


We've  got  an  incubator 
That  we've  had  full  of  eggs. 

Last  night  they  all  hatched  out 
With  yellow  bills  and  legs. 


I  feed  them  crumbs,  and  wheat 
That's  cracked  up  nice  and  small; 

I  think  they'd  say,  "I  thank  you," 
If  they  could  talk  at  all. 


They're,  oh,  so  soft  and  fluffy! 

They  only  say,  "Wit,  wit," 

And  I  may  touch  and  hold  them, 
But  mustn't  squeeze  a  bit. 


And  when  I  give  them  water, 
They  tip  their  heads  way  up 

To  swallow  it,  you  see,  'cause 
They  couldn't  use  a  cup. 


THE 


"Humor  has  justly  been  regarded  as  the  finest  perfection  of  poetic  genius." — Carlyle. 


Victorious 

The  new  minister  was  talking  to  the  oldest 
inhabitant. 

"I  be  ninety-seven  years  old,  sir,  and  I 
haven't  an  enemy  in  the  world,"  said  the 
aged  one. 

"That  is  a  beautiful  thought,"  said  the 
clergyman  approvingly. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer.  "I'm  thankful 
to  say  I've  outlived  them  all." 

—  Widow. 


Strange 

A  blushing  young  woman  handed  the 
telegraph  operator  a  telegram  to  be  sent 
which  contained  only  the  single  word  "Yes." 
Desiring  to  be  of  real  help  to  patrons  of  his 
company,  the  operator  said:  "You  know 
you  can  send  nine  more  words  for  the  same 
price." 

"I  know  I  can,"  replied  the  customer,  "but 
don't  you  think  it  would  look  like  I  am  too 
anxious  if  I  said  it  ten  times?" 


An   Idea 


The  question  in  the 
physical  examination 
read:  "How  may  one 
obtain  a  good  pos- 
ture?" 

The     country     boy 
wrote:     "Keep  the  cows  off  of  it  and  let  it 
grow  a  while." 

Over-Worked 

First  Wasp:  "Where  is  your  son  Igna- 
cius?    I  don't  see  him  around  these  days?" 

Second  Wasp:  "Haven't  you  heard?  He 
burst  a  blood  vessel  trying  to  sting  a  rhi- 
noceros." 

A  Straight  Road 

"My  dear  wife,  I  have  taken  you  safely 
over  all  the  rough  places  in  life,  haven't  I?" 

"Yes,  I  don't  believe  you  missed  any  of 
them." 


Etiquette 

The  district  engineer  and  his  wife  were 
entertaining  at  dinner.  Suddenly  a  child's 
voice  was  heard  from  the  floor  above, 
"Mother."  "What  is  it,  Archie?"  she  asked. 
"There's  only  clean  towels  in  the  bathroom. 
Shall  I  start  one?" ^Highway  Magazine. 


Humor 

Humor  is  odd,  grotesque  and  wild, 

Only  by  affectation  spoiled; 
'Tis  never  by  invention  got; 
Men  have  it  when  they  know 
it  not.  — Swift. 


Murderous 


Student  (to  profes- 
sor in  English  liter- 
ature) :  "What  subject 
are  you  going  to  give 
us  tomorrow,  profes- 
sor?" 

Professor:  "Tomorrow,  we  shall  take  the 
life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  So  come 
prepared." 

Surprise 

He  was  at  the  fountain-pen  counter  making 
a  purchase.  "You  see,"  he  said,  "I'm  buying 
this  for  mv  wife." 

"A  surprise,  eh?" 

"I'll  say  so.     She's  expecting  a  Packard." 


Educating  Sister  Jessie 

After  Jessie  had  been  at  the  boarding  school 
a  few  weeks,  she  began  signing  her  letters 
home  "Jessica."  Brother  Tom  thought  he 
would  give  her  a  little  dig  about  it,  so  he 
wrote:  "Dear  Jessica:  Dadica  and  Momica 
have  gone  to  visit  Aunt  Lizzica.  Uncle 
Samica  is  talking  of  buying  a  new  machinica, 
but  he  doesn't  know  whether  to  get  a  Fordica 
or  a  Chevica.  The  old  cowica  has  had  a 
calflca.  I  was  going  to  call  it  Nellica,  but 
I  changed  it  to  Jimica  because  it  was  a  bullica. 
Your  affectionate  brother,  Tomica." 


WOMEN  KNOW  THEIR  BREADS 

They  know  the  importance  of  feeding  children — and  grown  ups  too — with  foods 
that  supply  plenty  of  Sunshine  Vitamin  D — so  essential  for  the  building  of  sound 
teeth,  sturdy  bones  and  vigorous  health.  That's  why  thousands  of  women  in 
this  territory  demand. 

fisher'  $  vitamin  d  Bread 

Also  ask  for  Fisher's  other  breads  and  cakes — Products  of 

AMERICAN  LADY  BAKING  COMPANY 

The  Big  Home-Owned  Bakery — Salt  Lake  City 


A  NEW 

WITH    MOTOR-DRIVEN     BRUSH  —  LIGHT 
EASY    TO    HANDLE— AGREEABLY    QUIET. 

For  the  first  time  all  three 
basic  principles  of  clean- 
ing— all  combined  in  one 
machine  —  Cleans  Better 
—  Cleans  Paster. 

Eliminates  tiresome  arm 
action  from  your  vacuum 
leaning,  cleans  by  power- 
ful MACHINE  ACTION. 
The  lowest  price  ever 
asked  for  a  cleaner  of 
such  quality  and  perform- 
ance. 

$5.00  down  —  balance  on 
easy  terms  —  Phone  for 
demonstration. 

Z.  C.  M.  I. 

Or  Any  Utah   Power  &   Light  Company  Store 

The  Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Company 

177  East  Broadway  Salt  Lake  City  Utah 

Phone  Wasatch  4764 


You  Get 
Double  Value 

from  your  subscription  to  THE  IN- 
STRUCTOR, and  other  Church  publi- 
cations, when  you  preserve  your 
magazines  in  permanently  bound  vol- 
umes. Send  your  back  numbers  to  us 
now! 

DURING  AUGUST 

We  will  return  them  to  you  postpaid, 

attractively  and  durably  bound  in  cloth, 
stamped  in  gold. 

Instructor $1.50 

Children's  Friend 2.00 

Improvement  Era  2.00 

Relief  Society  Magazine 1.50 

per  volume 

The  DESERET  NEWS  PRESS 

29  Richards  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

"Pioneer  Printers  and  Binders  of  the 
West" 


QUALITY  FIRST 


Maid   O'   Clover 

THE  BEST  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Butter,  Cheese,  Milk,  Cottage  Cheese, 

Whipping  Cream,  Coffee  Cream, 

Buttermilk,  Quality  Eggs. 

MUTUAL  CREAMERY  COMPANY 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


J»  M.  SJODAHL 
CHURGH  OFFICE  8L0G- 
CITY 


•  •  •  •  •  Most  of  the  personal  tragedies  of  life  would  be  avoided ;  much  of 
the  world's  social  troubles  would  vanish  into  thin  air  if  age  could  teach  what  youth 
must  learn. 

Age,  for  instance,  would  teach  every  youth  to  be  financially  prepared  to  meet  every 
change  of  fortune  or  fate ;  and  more  of  the  world's  workers  would  carry  more  life 
insurance  . . .  because  life  insurance  has  been  proved  to  be  a  most  dependable  bul- 
wark in  times  of  stress. 

IF  IT'S  A  BENEFICIAL  POLICY 
IT'S  THE  BEST  INSURANCE  THAT  YOU  CAN  BUY 


INSVftA 


HEBER  J.  GRANT. 
PRESIDENT 


MR 


e  OMIA.M1 


GEOPGE  J.    CANNON. 

Executive  Vice-Pres. 


home  Office,   salt  Lake  City 


